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Details of the Prize Scheme will 
be found on page iii. 











THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT rose for seven or eight weeks’ holiday 
on Friday, after one of the most industrious sessions 
in its history. The Education Bill and its untimely 
end naturally caused most interest in the final 
sittings, and loud and rather fierce cheers greeted 
the Prime Minister when he rose, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, to announce that the bill was 
dead. After laying the blame for its loss on Mr. 
Balfour, he declared that the bill, as it left the 
House, and even as it entered, was ‘‘ packed full of 
concessions,” which put a heavy strain on the 
consciences of Liberals. The Government wanted a 
national system, but the Lords a sectarian system. For 
the moment the bill might be destroyed, but the re- 
sources of the British Constitution were not wholly 
exhausted. Mr. Redmond expressed regret and dis- 
appointment at the loss of the bill, and explained that 
the English Catholic Bishops endorsed the action of 
the Irish Nationalists. Then Mr. Birrell spoke for the 
last time upon the bill to which he has devoted so 
much earnestness and ability, and announced that the 
Board of Education would administer the existing law 
fearlessly. Le 

Eacu House was engaged on Friday in discussing, 
and accepting under protest, amendments made in the 
other House. The Commons accepted an amendment 
to the Provision of Meals Bill, by which the bill is 
made not to apply to Scotland. Mr, Lough and Mr, 
Barnes denounced the action of the Lords, and only 
Mr. Cox and Sir Henry Craik supported them, but 
there was no time to send the bill back. For the same 
reason the Peers accepted the Commons’ amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, and also, but with 
more obvious reluctance, amendments to the Land 
Tenure Biil, which will now be known as the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act. These three bills, with a great 
many more, then received the Royal Assent and the 
King’s Speech brought the first session of the new 
Parliament to an end. Every one is remarking on 
the long list of bills which have become Acts in spite 
of the House of Lords. 


Tue Government and its supporters in both Houses 
of Parliament and in the country may well be proud of 
the work which it has accomplished in its first 
session. Its most important constructive measure has, 
it is true, succumbed to the attacks of peers and 
prelates acting under the fatal leadership of Mr. Balfour ; 
and the Plural Voting Bill, which is peculiarly a matter 
for the elected House alone, has met a similar fate ; but 
the time spent on them need not be taken as wasted. 
Labour has had its first demand satisfied by the Act 
restoring trade unions to the position which they held 
before the Taff Vale decision ; and six million persons, 
mostly outside unions, obtain compensation for injuries 
in the course of their employment. An instalment of 
land reform is given in Lord Carrington’s Holdings 





Act, and an earnest of social reform in the Children’s 
Meals Act ; while Ireland receives its share of legislation 
in the Town Tenants Act. Administration may be 
quite as important as the enactment of new laws, 
but its achievements, except in such cases of legisla- 
tion by the Cabinet as the South African Constitutions, 
are less easy to register. A year’s freedom from wars 
leaves no record even on the journals of the House of 
Commons. Het 

Mr. Bryce’s appointment as Ambassador to the 
United States has been received with unanimous ap- 
proval in this country and with enthusiasm in America. 
An ordinary ambassador no longer occupies the posi- 
tion that he held before telegraphs enabled his 
Government to control his action from hour to hour, 
but the fact that so important and valuable a member 
of the Cabinet as Mr. Bryce has been sent to Washington 
a few months before the Hague Conference shows how 
ready the Premier is to make a national sacrifice to 
international causes. The Chief Secretary is pecu 
liarly fitted for his new post. His book on the 
American Constitution has made his name a house- 
hold word in the States, and he is recognised 
everywhere as one of our greatest historians and 
jurists. we 

Tue speech of the veteran agitator, Mr. Naorojji, 
at the Indian National Congress is under the circum- 
stances a moderate and reasonable statement of the 
political ambitions that are now cherished by a con- 
siderable number of educated Hindus. These opinions 
find strong expression in many of the large towns of 
Bombay and Bengal, though it must be remembered 
that there are sixty millions of Mahommedans 
who regard the Indian National Congress with 
antipathy, while Madras is practically untouched by 
the movement. Every Liberal thinker must welcome 
the existence of a desire for self-government in India ; 
the only caution required is lest individual liberty and 
justice should be sacrificed to a premature and sham 
demccracy. For our own part we have great confi- 
dence that Mr. Morley will not be hampered by undue 
respect for red tape, and that he will be able before 
long to make liberal additions to the self-governing 
powers already possessed by Indian municipalities, and 
above all that he will be able by retrenchment in other 
directions to accelerate the progress of popular educa- 
tion. But we hope that among the reforms the aboli- 
tion of the Salt Tax will not be forgotten. 





Tue Cardinal of Paris has shown the Parisians 
that the jollity of Christmas Eve on the boulevards 
need not be lessened by his refusal to celebrate Mass, 
and in demonstrating how dispensable religious rites 
are to the average citizen he has made a dangerous 
experiment for the Roman Church. The step—almost 
revolutionary for a Catholic—is said to have been 
dictated by pique, though ostensibly to preserve 
order ; but the laity are indifferent, or very nearly so, 
to the struggle, and the war seems to exist only be- 
tween the extremists in the French Chamber. Last 
week, in the discussion on M. Briand’s bill, a heated 
altercation took place between the Prime Ministerand M. 
Pelletan, and on the following day the Government was 
attacked from various quarters, but finally the measure 
was passed by large majorities. The significance lies 
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in the bill being discussed and voted on one day. The 
Vatican has grasped the sequence of events as a 
presage of defeat and has issued a protest to the Powers 
against the recent action of the French Government 
in confiscating the correspondence of Mgr. Montagnini. 
The Holy See speaks of the incontestable and inherent 
rights of the Church, and condemns the French 
Government for disregarding them. Protests of such 
nature are likely to be without effect. Since the 
Middle Ages the Roman Church has been gradually 
falling back, but the parade of her ancient “rights” 
has always been retained. The conflict between 
Monarchs and Popes was often long and bloody, 
but between democracy and the Papacy it is likely 
to be sharp and decisive. 

Tue ‘‘ Liberal Era” is, writes our Berlin corre- 
spondent, adaydream. But however desirable a victory 
of the Social-Democrats may be as showing the anti- 
bureaucratic tendencies of the mass of the people, it 
may possibly be followed by very disturbing results. 
The Government has gone to the country with the war- 
cry ‘‘ Down with the Centre and the Vaterlandslose 
Gesellen,” z.e., ‘‘ anti-patriotic churls.” If the country 
unmistakably refuses to ‘‘down-with” the Social- 
Democrats according to command, the Government 
will be faced with the unpleasant alternatives of trying 
to govern with the aid of the Opposition, of renewing 
their ancient contract with a now angry Centre, or 
of again dissolving. In connection with this dilemma 
there has been noticeable a curious difference of 
opinion between the official Press and the Conserva- 
tive Party organs. The Post and the Hamburger 
Nachrichten, for example, have threatened, and con- 
tinue to threaten, pains and penalties in the shape of 
a restriction of the franchise, a re-enactment of the 
socialist Laws under the guise of police-arrangements 
and so forth. The official Press on the other hand, 
absolutely denies that the Government contemplates 
any such measures even if the country should return an 
impenitent majority of ‘‘ Little-Germanists.” 





THE Italian Chamber has adjourned after four 
weeks of intense work, our Rome correspondent 
writes, during which the most important problems 
discussed were those of the railways and of the foreign 
policy of the Peninsula. For the railways Parliament 
appropriated nearly £40,000,000, thus showing a 
determination toput an end to the inadequate service 
of transportation, both as regards passengers and 
freight, which represents a serious lossto the economic 
condition of thecountry. The problem is so vast andcom- 
plex that the result cannot be immediate, and months, if 
not years, will have to pass before the ordinary tourists, 
who complain the most, can notice the difference. 
In foreign politics the moment has come to state 
in a clear, positive, and unmistakable way what 
the young kingdom really is, and what action 
she wishes to exercise in the European concert. Italy 
needs peace, a long, a very long period of peace, to 
develop her riches, to educate her people, to unify in 
all senses the country, not only geographically, but 
also morally, intellectually, and economically. To 
attain this end Senator Tittoni has said in the plainest 
terms that Italy will remain in the Triple Alliance as 
long as it means a combination of Powers for the 
maintenance, or the imposition, of peace, will remain 
friendly to France as long as this Power exercises an 
influence contrary to war, and will continue her tradi- 
tional union with England whose interests combine 
with those of Italy for the preservation of peace. 





ALTHOUGH the acknowledged Parliamentary follow- 
ing of Mr. Wm. O’Brien during the past session 
amounted to one all told (Mr. Augustine Roche), he has 





been able to count on the effective support of some 
half-dozen members within the ranks of the Irish Party. 
Two of these, Mr. D. D. Sheehan and Mr. John 
O’Donnell, who persistently absented themselves from 
the House and devoted themselves mainly to the 
furtherance of Mr. O’Brien’s campaign against the 
party to which they nominally belonged, have at length 
been drastically dealt with and declared to be nolonger 
members of the Irish Party. Mr. John O’Donnell is 
not sufficiently sure of his constituents to resent 
this; but Mr. Sheehan, who has been Mr. 
O’Brien’s most active henchman in Munster 
has resigned his seat and presented himself for re- 
election. The Irish Party, with that morbid dread of 
the appearance of a split in the ranks which has more 
than once lately prevented it from dealing promptly 
with incipient faction, does not intend to contest Mr. 
Sheehan’s unopposed return. Two members who still 
respond to the party whips have appeared with Mr. 
O’Brien on Mr. Sheehan’s platform, and a couple of 
others are believed to sympathise with him. Bearing 
in mind Mr. O’Brien’s recent rapprochement with Mr. 
T. M. Healy, it will be seen that here is the nucleus of 
a new Parliamentary group—a group with marked Con- 
servative and Clericalist leanings. 

HEADMASTERS met in conference at Malvern last 
week and discussed first the formation of a Public 
Schools Association in Canada, the object of which is 
to encourage the emigration of the right sort of public 
school boysand incidentally todiscourage the wrong sort. 
The latter, according to Dr. James of Rugby, at present 
form a “large proportion ” of the total number in 
Canada and have done much to discredit public school 
training in the Dominion. Then the conference dis- 
cussed Mr. Fletcher’s resolution in favour of the adop- 
tion by all schools of the scheme of Latin pronunciation 
put forward by the Classical Association. After an inter- 
esting two days’ debate in which the conservative side 
was championed by the headmasters of Charterhouse, 
Rugby, and Westminster, the resolution was adopted 
by a majority of nearly three to one. The ‘‘new”’ 
pronunciation is, of course, much older than that 
which it supplants, and is supposed to represent 
approximately the old Latin intonation. The English 
pronunciation which rules at Oxford is unique. The 
continent has at least three forms, as may appear from 
the fact that the simple word Cicero may be pronounced 
either Kikero, Tsitsero, or Tchitchero. It is not quite 
clear from the reports which of these continental types 
will be followed, and probably a minority will adhere to 
the English usage, which will doubtless continue to 
prevail in Oxford, where causes are never lost. 
According to Dr. Gow, England’s breach with conti- 
nental tradition arose from political and religious 
causes. ‘* There was a distinct decree in the reign of 
Edward VI. that the continental pronunciation should 
be abandoned in order that the people [z.e., the educated 
people] should not understand the Mass.” 








UNFORTUNATELY debates upon subjects properly 
within their sphere do not satisfy the energy of our 
headmasters, whose creed is evidently that the sword 
—or rifle—is mightier than the pen. So at least we 
may infer from the deputation introduced by Earl 
Roberts (as President of the National Service League) 
to Mr. Haldane. The interview took place on Decem- 
ber 4, though, strange to say, the report was not made 
public till December 21. The headmasters of Brad- 
field, Clifton, Westminster, and Winchester made 
drastic suggestions for the militarisation of the public 
schools, declaring that the rifle corps (to consist appa- 
rently of all boys over tweive years of age) should be 
“not a separate entity from but an outcome 
of the school organisation.” Mr. Haldane said 
he was ‘‘entirely in sympathy with the objects of 
the deputation,” remarking that a committee was at 
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present considering this matter. We hope that the 
subject will be brought before the House of Commons 
and that not a penny of public money will be voted to 
schools which make compulsory drill and rifle shooting 
a part of their curriculum. A more insidious method 
of perverting the sons of the upper and middle classes 
could hardly have been hit upon, and the worst of it is 
that the ringleaders are nearly all in Holy Orders, a 
sad comment on the moral consequences of “ tested” 
Christianity. |The incident makes it more important 
than ever that headmasterships should cease to be 
clerical prizes. 


THE report of the Departmental Committee on 
Small Holdings issued last Wednesday is an interest- 
ing document, particularly noteworthy for its definite 
suggestion of State intervention and financial assis- 
tance. The Committee recommend that the Board of 
Agriculture should form special branches for England 
and Scotland to make experiments in the creation of 
small holdings, and that compulsory powers of acquir- 
ing land should be vested in the Board. From various 
recommendations with regard to the powers of county 
councils as to administration and conditions of pur- 
chase, it appears that the Committee has more confi- 
dence in the goodwill and capability of local authori- 
ties regarding the provision of small holdings 
than past experience would seem to _ warrant. 
Some tentative suggestions as to the encouragement 
of agricultural education and co-operation conclude the 
report, to which are appended reservations by Sir Ralph 
Anstruther, Mr. Munro Ferguson, and Mr. James 
Long. The last-named puts in a plea for legislation to 
provide the farm labourer with good cottages and 
allotments, on the ground that the Committee’s 
recommendations will fail to benefit this class. Sir 
Francis Channing, in an able supplementary report, 
draws a moral from the statistics of farm-produce 
imported into the United Kingdom from the Continent 
and the Colonies during the last fourteen years. If 
imports had remained at the level of 1891 and the 
increased quantities imported had been provided by 
home produce a sum of over £20,000,000 would have 
been available for distribution, which would mean a 
living wage for 150,ocosmallholders ; that smallholdings 
can be worked profitably in England and Scotland is 
shown by various striking examples. He concludes 
that the best agency for making small holdings succeed 
is co-operation under State encouragement and support, 
combined with improved facilities for agricultural ed u- 
cation. In a separate report Mr. Jesse Collings 
strongly advocates ownership as opposed to tenancy, 
and recommends in the first place such amendment of 
the law as would remove the present financial and legal 
difficulties in the way of small ownership. 


Wuat will be the state of the weather when these 
words are read we do not dare to prophesy, but we 
shall not be doing it an injustice if we say that it is at 
the moment verycold. If there is any kind of extreme 
coldness which is pleasant it is not that kind ; 
in fact, anything more entirely unpleasant than 
the condition of London after a snowstorm, when 
borough councils are scattering salt upon the ground, 
it would be difficult to imagine. However, the motor- 
bus swims through it more easily than the horse, which 
is some ground for consolation except to the horse. 
There has been skating—we have ourselves skated 
—but it was not the premeditated skating, after 
full preparation, which is the only justification for the 
present disgraceful conduct of the thermometer. 
Meanwhile in the middle of the slush we read of 
beautiful white snowdrifts all over the country 


blocking passes and delaying trains : able nevertheless 
to congratulate ourselves that there has not been the 
usual serious Christmas accident and that the heavens 








have sent work in the cities for the unemployed. Also 
we may be grateful that we are not in Switzerland, 
where a blizzard is reported to have deposited snow to 
a depth, in places, of 35 ft. With a little determina- 
tion there is always a bright side of things to be 
found. 





In the death roll of the past week are two honoured 
and distinguished names, Professor Maitland and 
Principal Rainy. The name of the first will rank with 
that of Selden as a master of wit, learning, letters, and 
law. Frederick William Maitland was born in 1850, 
was educated at Eton and Trinity, Cambridge, took a 
First in Law in 1873, and spent ten years at the Bar. 
Towards the end of this period he was beginning to 
study the legal erudition of Germany. -In 1884 
he returned to Cambridge. He was appointed 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in 1888, 
and began about this time to edit year books for the 
Selden Society. His knowledge and insight through 
both Civil and Canon Law into the legal and quasi- 
legal institutions of medizval and Tudor England were 
prodigious, and he possessed an almost miraculous 
power of groping his way to the truth. His love of 
learning and letters was almost equalled by his hatred 
of clericalism and imperialism, the two forms of 
tyranny over the human soul that he most abominated. 
The best known among his published works are Zhe 
History of English Law and The Life of Leslie Stephen, 
perhaps the most attractive biography that appeared 
last year. 





Tue death of Principal Rainy at the ripe age of 80 
removes the most prominent ecclesiastic in Scotland. 
Since the day when Candlish passed on to him the 
leadership of the Free Church he remained the head of 
Scottish church life. The son of a Glasgow professor, 
he chose the ministry of the Free Church for his 
calling, and his first notable appointment was his 
succession to the Chair of Church History in the 
New College in 1862. Twelve years later he 
was appointed principal of the college, where 
he remained till 1900. As a leader of men he 
exercised great ascendancy over his own Church. He 
was, however, more of an ecclesiastical politician than 
a theologian, and shone more in the councils of the 
Church than in the pulpit. Naturally bitter contro- 
versies often raged round him. Though the leader of the 
Church he rather drifted with the forward theological 
movement than shaped it. He probably never grasped 
the change which has come over the Scottish mind in 
relation to theology. And it is doubtful whether he 
realised the meaning of the breach between the 
militant ‘‘ Wee Frees”’ and the United Church. Not- 
withstanding, the Union of the Churches was his 
‘‘crowning glory,” despite its catastrophic results, 
and but for him might never have been achieved. 
What Principal Rainy’s death means to Scotland may 
be inferred from the Premier’s letter to Dr. Rolland 
Rainy: ‘‘ He was the foremost living Scotsman, anda 
man who by his career, type of character and ideals, 
was in a peculiar degree congenial to his countrymen.” 





Our Prize Competition for a Licensing Bill for next 
session has elicited some extremely interesting schemes, 
The prize-winners are as follows :—1st prize, Mr. C. G. 
Moran, 3, Elm-court Temple ; 2nd prize, Mr. Harry C. 
Grimwade, 14, Westhall-road, Bath ; 3rd prize, The 
Very Rev. J. W. Leigh, Dean of Hereford ; 4th prize, 
Miss Sturge, 447, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
In view of the importance of the subject we shall 
publish the four prize essays prefaced by the report of 
our Prize Editor upon the competition as a supplement 
to our next issue. We invite the criticism of our 
readers cn the various proposals set forward by the 
essayists. 
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. GRATITUDE AND EXPECTATION. 


N AN is a hopeful rather than a grateful animal. 
I That is why cynics have defined gratitude as 
a lively sense of favours to come. Particularly true is 
this of nations. The feeling of a people towards the 
government of its creation is naturally one in which 
the future dominates over the past. At this moment 
we are divided between the first year’s record of the 
new Government and our anticipations of what the 
new year will bring forth. The extinct volcanoes of 
1905 in their last feeble eruption declared that the 
Liberal Party could not possibly form a Ministry capable 
of governing the country and the Empire. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman accepted the challenge, per- 
formed the impossibility, and has already in twelve 
months carried more useful legislation than Mr. Balfour 
passed during his whole term of office. It is true that 
under the evil inspiration of narrow-minded prelates 
and purblind party tacticians the House of Lords has 
destroyed two important measures, one removing an 
education grievance, the other putting an end to 
electoral anomalies which concern the House of Com- 
mons alone. But even after allowing for what the 
House of Lords has done to mar the work of legisla- 
tion a fine crop of useful measures has been safely 
gathered in—-measures which will go to improve the 
lot of the deserving poor in all parts of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Further, plenty of good administrative 
work has been going on, and the ground has 
been prepared for still more important reforms. 
The Trades Disputes Bill, the County Justices 
Bill, the Agricultural Holdings Bill, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill, and Commercial Cor- 
ruption Bill have all been placed on the Statute Book, 
and they are all measures of great social or 
economic value. They will tend to fortify democracy, 
to improve commercial morality, to make for equality 
of opportunity, and to realise the ideal of social justice. 
If we look to other parts of the Empire we see that 
great improvements have already been effected in South 
Africa ; the long delayed constitutions have been pre- 
pared, and the Transvaal and Orange River colonies 
will soon again be self-governing communities. Mr. 
Morley’s firm but conciliatory hand has already 
removed much of the discontent that was smouldering 
in India, and a new era of economic and administrative 
progress is opening up in that vast Empire of the East. 
Our relations with foreign Powers have improved, 
and, in spite of all that has been written by the friends 
of war, we look forward with cheerful confidence to the 
great international assembly at The Hague, where 
Great Britain will assuredly play a leading part in the 
development of a more humane and peaceful world. 
But while we congratulate the Goverament upon 
its success we are already beginning, as we said, to 
think more of the future than of the past. And we 
shall not be wrong if we assign a very prominent 
position to finance. The executive committee of the 
Cobden Club, over which Lord Welby presides, sent a 
most timely letter to the Prime Minister at the beginning 


g 
being framed and that next session the present Govern- 
ment and the new House of Commons will assume full 
responsibility for the expenditure of the country. The 
success of the Badget will depend upon the thorough- 
ness with which the Government carries out the pledges 


of the month, reminding him that the estimates are now 
1 





made individually and collectively at the last General 
Election for the reduction of the expenditure upon 
armaments. A _ reduction of five millions—three 
on the army and two on the navy — would 
still leave the expenditure about fifteen millions 
higher than in 1898, although the international 
situation is more favourable now than it was 
then and although the national finances are far more 
heavily burdened with debt and taxes. In 1898 Russia 
and France were the favourite bogies of the manufac- 
turers of war material and their touts in Parliament 
and the Press. Now, as the Cobden Club points out, 
Russia has ceased to be a factor, while the navy of her 
successful rival in the Far East is in alliance with ours. 
France is the most pacific and friendly of Powers. 
With the United States the very possibility of war is 
by mutual admission excluded. Our commercial in- 
terests are so interwoven with Germany by the immense 
volume of exports andimports(some6o millions sterling 
every year) that the bad feeling which certain organs of 
the Press endeavour to foment is hardly likely to lead to 
mischief. There is no real conflict of interests in any 
part of the world between Great Britain and Germany, 
and the size of the German fleet (it is not a third of 
ours in strength) is a sufficient proof that the most 
timid patriot need not be kept awake by fear of a 
German invasion. 

So far there are two arguments for substantial 

etrenchments in our military and naval expenditure— 

the first that it was under this banner that the General 
Election was fought and won; the second that the 
moment is propitious, whether we look at the state of 
foreign feeling or at the size of foreign navies, or at 
the number of armed and trained soldiers (never before 
so large) who guard and infest these islands. A 
third ground for reduction is indirect but 
none the less persuasive. The Liberal Party and 
the Government are pledged, as the Cobden Club 
points out, “ to promote measures of social reform which 
depend for their operation on large sums of money 
being available.”” In the existing state of taxation and 
expenditure large sums are not available ; and members 
of Parliament will remember how a year ago every 
suitable wall in town and country was occupied with 
declarations about sugar and tea duties and denuncia- 
tions of the same. The abolition of the sugar duties 
would in itself be an immense social reform. It 
would be equivalent to increasing the wages of the 
working classes in every part of the United Kingdom. 
It would be extending employment by increasing the 
national capital and the demand of consumers upon 
which employment depends. It would be raising the 
material conditions of life in every poor household by 
cheapening one of the most necessary and valuable of 
its luxuries. But the sugar-tax yields six millions of 
revenue, and every penny taken off the tea duties costs 
a million. Meanwhile the army alone absorbs almost 
the whole produce of the income-tax. 

The great question of the day, therefore, is how 
the money is to bz: found for getting rid of these 
grievous war taxes and for providing funds for social 
and productive purposes, such as the afforestation of 
waste lands, the development of agriculture, the ex- 
tension of technical training, the improvement of roads 
and communications, the provision of better housing, 
and of the means for the physical and tal recrea- 
tion of the labouring classes both in town and country. 
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These sums, in the words of the Cobden Club, can be 
got either by reducing the existing requirements of the 
State, or by adding new and heavier taxes to those 
already in existence. It earnestly urges that the first 
of these methods should be adopted, and that not 
merely because such reductions can safely be effected, 
but because ‘‘a large addition to existing taxation 
would exercise a sinister influence in keeping open the 
mischievous controversy on the fiscal policy of this 
country.” This latter is a perfectly sound argument. 
Nothing would more certainly lead to Protection than 
a policy of militarism and Socialism combined. Pro- 
tection is the rich man’s refuge from the income-tax. 
No English Government would last many months if its 
financial policy set the well-to-do classes against it. 
Many Administrations have been destroyed by extrava- 
gance, none by economy. A Liberal Government 
which effected substantial economies in military and 
naval expenditure, which reduced the taxation of 
the middle classes as well as of the poor, and walked 
warily though firmly on the slippery pathway of social 
expenditure might long remain in power and might 
easily return for a second term of office after an appeal 
to the country. Their popularity, however, will wane 
as quickly as it waxed if they listen to the advice of 
Mr. Haldane’s friends and to the ‘‘ friendly ” warnings 
of Times, Telegraph, Post, Standard, and Mail. As 
a matter of fact, nothing would crumple up the Impe- 
rialists more completely than a striking reduction of 
taxation coupled with a striking reduction of arma- 
ments. Luckily the Prime Minister is quite alive to 
the importance of the matter, and we may be sure that 
if he is properly supported by his Cabinet, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be enabled to budget for a 
magnificent surplus. Here is the Prime Minister’s 
answer to Lord Welby : 


“ The considerations which you urge are, I can assure 
you, constantly present to the mind of the Government. 

‘* Whether regard be had to sound administration, to the 
burdens whick press upon the taxpayer and harass our 
trade, or to the many urgent social problems which beset us, 
we are faced by the importunate necessity of making ‘ an 
economical use of the nation’s resources.’ 

“I am glad to know that the Cobdeu Club, which has so 
honourably distinguished itself by its defence of Free 
Trade, is as much alive as ever to the danger of allowing 
the wealth, which Free Trade has brought to our doors, 
to be squandered in needless or provocative expenditure.” 


Yet, despite our faith in the Prime Minister and the 
satisfaction with which we have read these words, we 
are by no means certain that the spending departments 
have yet been infused with the spirit ofeconomy. The 
failure to exercise pressure last year has had deplorable 
results, and it is quite possible that the House of 
Commons may yet have to show by decisive interven- 
tion that it will not sanction anything like the scale of 
expenditure which Mr. Haldane inherited from Mr. 
Arnold-Forster. We do not exaggerate when we say 
that the success of the coming Budget depends upon a 
severe curtailment of our expenditure upon armaments, 
and that the success of the House of Commons in its 
struggle with the Lords depends upon the popularity of 
the Budget with both the middle and working classes. 
If the Budget isto be enlarged so as to carry with it 
the most important legislation of the session it is all- 
important that the Budget itself should win the enthu- 
siastic approval of the nation. And if he is to make 
a Budget of this character the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must partly reduce and partly divert the stream 
of national expenditure. 


THE EDUCATION BILL— 
PAST AND FUTURE, 
By the Right Hon. Lorp EversLey. 


WELL recollect Mr. Gladstone saying, with refer- 
ence to some great measure he had in hand, that 
the opportunities and inducements for concessions at 
various stages of a bill, in its passing through the 
Cabinet and Parliament, were so numerous that there 
was always great danger of its principles being 
whittled down to nothing in the process. ‘here was 
frequently, for instance, a minority of the Cabinet, to 
whom some initial concession had to be made. Later, 
in the passing of the bill through Committees of both 
Houses, the Minister in charge was often compelled to 
conciliate opposition by further concessions. Lastly, at 
the final stage, when the House of Commonshad rejected 
the Lords’amendments and the bill returned to the Upper 
House, the Government might find it necessary to make 
yet further concessions of a serious character rather 
than drop the measure and nullify all their work. 
The moral he drew was that a great measure of reform 
should in its original form be wide and complete, free 
from compromise, so as to give ample margin for 
concession at future stages, without injury to the 
principles involved. 

This sage advice of the old Parliamentary hand has 
been well illustrated by the recent Education Bill. Look- 
ing back at its Parliamentary course one cannot but 
conclude that an initial error of tactics, in the vain 
hope of conciliating opposition, was, I venture to 
think, made in offering so much of compromise in the 
original draft submitted to Parliament. The bill was 
founded on the broad principles of securing in all ele- 
mentary schools maintained out of public funds full 
public control, the abolition of religious tests for 
teachers, and making undenominational religious 
teaching the rule as in the Council schools. 
On these, however, were grafted at the out- 
set two main concessions — the one, which 
Lord Ripon has stated was absolutely vital to the bill, 
that providing for the exception of wholly sectarian 
schools in urban districts, where other schools are 
available for the small minority of children other than 
those belonging to the sect—a provision avowedly 
inserted for the benefit of Roman Catholics and Jews, 
but which would also include a considerable number 
of Anglican Church schools. 

The other was the concession, mainly in the in- 
terest of the Church of England, especially in rural 
districts, of facilities for affording the teaching of 
special Church dogmas in the transferred schools, two 
days in the week, not at the expense of the State and 
not by the ordinary teachers of the schools. 

Of the two concessions this last proved to be far 
the most difficult in the conduct of the bill and the 
most dangerous. Three-fourths of the discussions in 
Committee turned upon it. It gave rise to far greater 
demands in the same direction. It invited exten- 
sion. It practically admitted that undenominational 
instruction, as given in the average of Council schools, 
was insufficient to satisfy the wishes of numbers of 
Church people. It conceded the principle of the right 
of entry to sectarians for special religious instruction. 
It secured to the Church of England, for all time to 
come, in its transferred schools a preferential right of 
entry for dogmatic teaching not given to other sects—an 
infringement of the principle of religious equality. 
It must be admitted that the working of this scheme 
of facilities would be open to many practical 
difficulties. It might not be difficult to work it in 
rural schools, where the clergymen, as already in large 
numbers of cases, teach their dogmas on one or two 
days in the week ; but it was not easy to see how such 





teaching could be provided in rural parishes where the 
clergymen should be unable or unwilling to do this 
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The argument, therefore, for allowing the school 
teachers to give such doctrinal teaching was plausible, 
tnough it was easy to show that in practice it would be 
subversive of the principle of the bill and would neces- 
sarily lead to the imposition of tests. Still more 
plausible was the argument in favour of this course 
in respect of large urban Church schools, where there 
are numerous teachers and where outside agency 
for special teaching would be difficult to obtain. The 
Government at the last stage felt itself able to offer as 
an additional concession that teachers, other than the 
head teacher, might volunteer for such special 
doctrinal teaching. This was the partial opening of a 
door which might easily be fully opened whenever a 
Tory Government should be in power again, and which 
could certainly be used to reintroduce sectarianism into 
the schools. 

The financial adjustment resulting from such a 
concession would also be difficult if the principle were 
t> be maintained that the charge for such teaching was 
not to be borne by the State. Then, again, if such a 
right of entry, even to the limited extent contemplated 
by the bill, were permitted in respect of transferred 
schools, it was plausibly argued that it might be ex- 
tended to the existing Council schools, at ail events in 
single school districts, where there is no other school 
tu which th: children could go for doctrinal teaching. 
All these difficulties followed as a logical course 
from the admission, made by the measure, that 
parents of Church children are not satisfied with un 
denominational religious teaching, and that it was 
liecessary to meet their wishes, at all events in the 
Church schools to be trausferred under the bill. It 
seemed to me that a concession of this kind, which 
might have been joyfully accepted at the final stage 
of the bill, was a cause of danger when made as 
an initial one and as part of an elaborate scheme. 
These two great concessions offered in the bill as 
a compromise met with very different fates. The first, 
that in favour of wholly sectarian schools iu urban 
districts, after a slight but not dangerous ex-ension, 
was accepted by the Irish Catholic members as com- 
pletely satisfactory to them, with the result that they 
voted for the first time with the Government against 
the Lords’ amendments and raised the majority for the 
bill to over 300. As four-fifths of the Roman Catholics 
in England are Irish, this adhesion of the Irish 
members is of great political importance. Itis quite 
certain, therefore, that any future bill will renew this. 

The other concession, on the contrary, was 
repudiated and rejected by the High Church bishops 
in the Lords and their lay followers in both Houses of 
Parliament. It was treated as wholly insufficient and 
vorthless. It was used only as an argument for future 
preposterous and impossible demands, fatal to the essen- 
tial principles of the bill. The refusal of these demands 
led to the rejection of the measure by the Lords. 

The obvious answer to these tactics of the Bishops 
is to drop the concession in any future measure. 
It was avowedly offered as a compromise. The com- 
promise has been rejected. The clause has been 
described as worthless. It should rever again be 
revived. The Government must, I venture to think, 
take its stand in the future on the broad principle 
that, subject to the exception in respect of purely 
and homogeneously sectarian schools, all elementary 
schools maintained bv the State must be of the 
same undenominational type as the existing Council 
schools No facilities or right of entry for sectarian 
teaching should be permitted in the transferred schools 
any more than in the Council schools. 

The opposition of the High Church bishops and 
their lay coadjutors was, it seems to me, founded on 
two grave errors or fallacies—the one, the sacer- 
dotal view that undenominational religious teaching 
based on the Bible is wholly insufficient, and, indeed, 
worthless. ‘Bible teaching,” said the Bishop of 





Birmingham, ‘‘ without doctrinal teaching is a radi- 
cally bad foundation.” ‘Bible teaching,” said Lord 
Hugh Cecil, ‘‘is worthless without the teaching of 
the Church.” , 

Against such views, which have been the main 
motive of the defeat of the bill, we may oppose, as the 
truer doctrine of the ‘‘ Protestant Reformed Church of 
England as by law established,” the legal definition of 
the Church, the notable words in a letter to the Zimes 
some months ago of the Bishop of Carlisle, who is not 
yet amember of the House of Lords: 

‘* Sacerdotalism—i.¢., the notion that the priest is the 
necessary authority and guide of religious instruction—is, 
whatever else may be said of it, a manifest and fundamental 
departure from Reformation principles. One key of the 
Reformation, in so far as it was a spiritual movement, was 
the translation of the Bible into the language of the people. 
The very essence of the Reformation was that the Bible is 
a free library and its own best interpreter. At bottom the 
notion that the Bible can only be rightly interpreted by 
priests is one with the notion that the Bible should be buried 
in the grave of the Reformation. Does England desire to 
revert to that notion and to get behind the Reformation ?” 

Undoubtedly such is the desire of a large number 
of the clergy and of the opponents of tne bill, not exclud- 
ing many of the bishops. It was boldly expressed at 
the last Church Congress, by Lord Halifax, the presi- 
dent of the English Church Union, of which 4,000 of 
the clergy are members: ‘‘The principles of the Re- 
formation,” he said, at a great meeting of clerics, pre- 
sided over by a bishop and without remonstrance, 
‘* must be repented of in tears and ashes.” 

In any case the bishops and clergy are not alone 
the Church of England, and it is not for them to deter- 
mine what should be the religious instruction of 
children in the elementary Church schools. This should 
be the work of the laity of the Church as was the Re- 
formation itself, which was carried against the will of 
the bishops of that day. As the Church of England is 
co-extensive with the State, it is quite as much the right 
of Parliament to prescribe the extent of religious 
teaching to be given in the Church schools as it was 
at the time of the Reformation to prescribe the Prayer 
Book itself. 

The other great fallacy underlying the arguments of 
the High Church bishops against the bill was that the 
parents of children attending the Church schools, where 
Church people, will be satisfied with nothing short of 
doctrinal teaching for their children, ‘That they 
universally desire religious teaching for their children 
will not be denied, but it is anentire mistake to suppose 
that they will be dissatisfied with simple Bible teaching 
and will demand doctrinal teaching. The very reverse, 
I confidently believe, will be the case. The labouring 
people in rural districts, where church-goers are 
profoundly Protestant and Evangelical, have no 
sympathy with the Anglican priests who have 
invaded their churches of later years and 
who are now trying to exploit the school for pro- 
selytising purposes. Where Council schools exist 
parents are satisfied with undenominationalism. It 
will be the same with the transferred schools. The 
parents, if left alone, will not as a rule desire for their 
children the teaching of dugmas and catechisms, any 
more than do the parents of the rich, whose sons go 
to the public schools. The few exceptions may be 
better dealt with by allowing the children to be with- 
drawn during the half hour of religious instruction for 
special instruction elsewhere, rather than admit the 
right of entry of sectarians to the schools with its 
dangerous possibilities in the future. 

The Lords, at the instance of the bishops, have 
rejected the compromise which was offered to them. 
The wise course will be to withdraw the offer and to 
stand firm on the undenominational principle as now 
carried out with such universal approval in the Council 
schools. This course may be well defended on the 
ground that simple Bible teaching without dogmas is 
quite sufficient for the children of Church parents and is 
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far more in accord with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion than are the teachings of the proselytising Anglican 
bishops and priests, who are making such way in the 
Church of England and who were the main opponents 
of the late bill. 





A HOUSING POLICY. 


LTHOUGH the Housing of the Working Classes 
Acts Amendment Bill, introduced last session 
by Mr. Mackarness, did not progress beyond its second 
reading, it has nevertheless rendered a valuable ser- 
vice to the cause of sanitary reform. The Select Com- 
mittee to which the bill was referred for consideration 
issued its Report last week. The Report goes far 
beyond the scope of the bill itself, which dealt merely 
with rural housing by-laws and the provision of new 
cottages; for it enters on many of the social and 
economic causes that have led to the existing con- 
dition of things in the country and to the con- 
gestion of population in the large towns. The 
recommendations are doubly important. Though 
their specific reference is to rural districts, they 
have also an important bearing on the urban side 
of the problem. The Committee lay much emphasis on 
a fact which is apt to be overlooked, There are in 
reality two housing problems which exist sometimes 
separately and sometimes in conjunction. The first 
relates to the quantity of housing accommodation 
available (the congested areas of large towns, for 
instance, or on the lack of cottages in rural districts), 
the second to its quality, that is to the insanitary con- 
dition or structural defects of existing houses. As the 
Report points out, it is not amere matter of by-laws or 
of the provision of cottages out of the rates. “The 
question of supervision and control over existing dwell- 
ings under the public health law, which is not dealt with 
bythebillatall,is essentially material tothe issue.” Hence 
the Committee, believing that the administrative diffi- 
culty chiefly blocks the way, bring forward some drastic 
proposals for changes in the character and administra- 
tion of the law as regards rural areas. Briefly sum- 
marised they are as follows: The administration of 
thn Public Health and Housing Acts should be trans- 
ferred to the county councils from the rural district 
councils, the latter retaining concurrent powers to 
build under Part III. of the Act of 1890. The county 
council should be empowered and obliged to appoint 
medical officers of health and a sufficient number of 
sanitary inspectors, such officers to devote the whole 
of their time to their duties (which should be defined 
more specifically by the Local Government Board), to 
hold their appointments during good behaviour, and to 
be removable only with the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The council should also appoint 
annually from among its membersa Public Health and 
Housing Committee. 

The value of these recommendations is obvious ; 
the health and sanitary condition of a whole country- 
side are too important for casual attention in the odd 
moments of a busy doctor’s practice, and it is puttinga 
severe strain upon human nature to require a medical 
officer to condemn property which may be owned by 
some of his most profitable patients. The next recom- 
mendation is aimed at the conscience of the property 


human habitation should be compiled and revised 
annually, and an annual report should be required 
from the owners of such property as to its sanitary 
condition, with a penalty for making a false return. 
The scope of the Public Health Acts and Housing Acts 
should be widened to include houses in a bad state of 
repair or neglect ; powers of framing building by-laws 
and of administering Exchequer grants should be given 
to county councils, and the Treasury empowered to lend 
money for building purposes upon easy terms to local 
authorities and philanthropicor ‘‘ publicutility ” societies. 
In cases where the county council fails to do its duty a 
statutory power of complaint to the Local Government 
Board should be given to any rural district council, 
parish council, parish meeting, or any four house- 
holders, and a special department of the Board 
should be formed to deal with housing and public 
health, with a staff of travelling inspectors to supervise 
th:s branch of local administration. 

In the foregoing summary we have barely touched 
upon the proposals for the provision of new housing 
accommodation, and we have intentionally omitted all 
reference to the conclusions of the Committee regard- 
ing the ‘drift from the country” and the question of 
allotments and small holdings. This is because so far 
from underrating their importance we desire to con- 
sider these separately and in connection with another 
report, that of the Small Holdings Committee, which 
has just made its appearance. It is too little realised 
—and we welcome and would emphasise the Com- 
mittee’s remarks on this point—that with regard 
to one side of the housing problem the remedy 
lies in our own hands. An awakened public con- 
science and a more efficient administration of the 
existing law would not sweep away the relatively 
small number of irremediably bad dwellings, but would 
work a reformation among that far larger proportion 
of houses whose unfitness is due to laxity on the part 
of the sanitary official and to carelessness or stinginess 
on the part of the landlord. For it is, of course, not 
the large property-owner who is the soleor chief offender. 
The professional man, the small tradesman, the work- 
ing man and woman who invest their savings in house 
property sometimes shut their eyes entirely to condi- 
tions which outrage every law of health or decency. 
Their only concern is with the rent, and if the tenant 
objects to the tenement he can go ; there will unfortu- 
nately be little difficuly in finding a successor. 

Hence, while we agree entirely with the Committee’s 
strictures on the deplorable failure of sanitary adminis- 
tration in many rural districts, we think that they take 
far too optimistic a view of urban conditions. They 
remark that in the latter case ‘‘ public opinion is more 
acute.” This is true no doubt of large cities, but in 
small country towns public opinion is often quiescent 
or non-existent. There is little wonder that it should 
be in cases where members of the corporation or urban 
council, and even the medical officer himself, own much 
of the insanitary property and take care that the 
investment is safe as well as profitable. 

“ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? ” 

With some far from hypothetical examples ia 
our mind we would suggest as an additional re- 
commendation to the Committee, that no measure of 
administrative reform in housing and sanitary matters 
bé introduced which shall not apply as regards the 





holder himself. A register of all buildings intended for 





most salient points to small towns and urban districts. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE session has ended with decided and notable 

success for the Government, a success attested, 
in spite of its margin of inevitable failure, by hostile 
but clear-sighted witnesses like the Zimes and the 
Morning Post. As the course of politics goes, it is a 
great feat in mere management to have retained every 
vote in the greatest majority a modern English Govern- 
ment has ever known throughout a session unexampled 
for its activity and length. In a sense the majority 
is more homogeneous than when it was created, 
and this in face of the further disintegration of its 
opponents. Strong as was Liberalism in January, 
1906, it is stronger still in January, 1907. Weak as 
was Toryism after its classic defeat, it is weaker 
to-day and, indeed, its two weak sections seem inclined, 
like those of the diatom, to break apart. What is the 
explanation ? I have often tendered it, and yet I think it 
is useful to re-assert it as a guide to future policy. It is 
the element of moral strength which from the first 
resided inthe party called into being eleven months ago, 
and the way in which that element has been recognised 
and fostered by the Prime Minister. 

o * . * * 

At first this emergence of a powerful engine of 
progress seemed doubtful, and it was only when the 
Government as a whole recognised that the general 
path and measure of progress had been better dis- 
cerned by ‘‘C.-B.” than by any of his lieutenants, 
and that the Prime Minister’s Radicalism was of a 
truly representative quality, that the Ministry took a 
decided turn in the right direction. ‘‘C.-B.,” let it be 
remembered, is the first Radical Prime Minister, 
and that extremely significant fact has been in 
evidence all through the session. But opinion does 
not alone guide men. Character has much to 
do with the successful conduct of parties and events. 
It is here where the Prime Minister—not a statesman 
of first-rate constructive ability—has shone. He has 
touched the optimistic side of his party’s life, its 
energy, and disinterested faith in social reform as they 
have never been touched before. A plain man, simple 
but very shrewd, with no vanity, no morbid and easily- 
moved egotism such as afflicts Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Rosebery, he has kept inclose touch with the sympa- 
pathies of his followers, and has spoken familiarly and 
closely with them in the resorts of Parliamentary life, 
and has established the relations of friendliness and 
mutual confidence which all good leaders of men 
know how to cultivate. 

. * . * ° 

Thus the party has always been attracted to the 
centre. Therehave been no caves; and movements of 
eagerness or of temporary discontent have been 
understood (not indeed by the Whips, but by the 
Leader) and repaired by immediate contact with the 
ruling forces. All men have felt that there was a real 
party council,in which they hada share, and that its 
mind was set in the right direction. No encourage- 


ment was given to the jealousies between one branch 
and another branch of the Labour members; the 
majority was treated as a whole, and hence the 
great danger of sectional action, wastage, and ultimate 





rupture of the splendid power created by the General 
Election has been avoided. Now the party is almost 
all Left; and I have seen nothing more interesting than 
the gradual weaning of Imperialists from sectional 
views into a sincere interest in social reform and 
acceptance of the party policy not merely at home 
but in South Africa. Under these conditions un- 
doubted errors have had no serious consequences ; 
the Government has been far more successful than the 
average Liberal Administration. And for this we have 
not especially to thank the Radicals of the Cabinet, 
good as they are, but the Prime Minister. 
* * * * * 
But there is the future, and 
there are lions in the path. Two questions of ominous 
significance lie before the Government. The first is 
Ireland; the second isthe army and military expendi- 
ture. Will Lord Tweedmouth and Mr. Haldane make 
the first breach in the armour of progressive Liberal- 
ism? I hope not. And yet the attitude of both 
Ministers last year was far from encouraging. There can 
be no doubt that an attempt—which can only be called 
insensate—was made to push forward the ‘‘ Dreadnought 
policy” at a pace which would have rendered our 
appearance at the Hague Conference something of 
an insult to Europe. As it is, we stand convicted of 
having abandoned our old policy of using our tremen- 
dous superiority in building resources to follow foreign 
shipbuilding and cap its best devices with superior and 
more rapid workmanship of our own, we have wantonly 
set up a tremendously enhanced standard of naval 
strength, based on the expansion of the Dreadnought 
class. Now Sir William White shows in the Zzmes 
conclusively that on the reduced output against which 
Lord Tweedmouth fought last year we shall have 
more than maintained the two-Power standard by 
1910 and 1911. Thus the whole fabric of alarmist 
gossip set up by men of the type of Mr. Lee, Mr. Bel- 
lairs, and Mr. Wilson, all of them incapable of political 
thought —is blown into the air. Yet one hears of 
ambitious programmes which will come dead athwart 
the principles and electoral pledges of the majority in 
the House. 
* * * * * 

Then there is the army. 1am told that the result 
of Mr. Haldane’s economies will be very small, and 
that instead of a saving of a million and a half we can 
only look for a paltry reduction of some £300,000. I 
doubt whether any such estimate will pass the House 
of Commons. Mr. Haldane has had great advantages. 
The colonial policy of the Government is releasing the 
South African garrison, one of the most costly items in 
the army estimates. And there is the proof, which 
stares him in the face in his recruiting returns, that 
while a small and efficient army is possible, the moment 
the real limit of good recruiting is reached, an increase 
ia number simply adds to the wastrel element in the 
army. This limit we are always overstepping. We 
overstep it to-day. Reductions in expenditure can only 
be reached by way of areductionin men. And there I| 
am afraid Mr. Haldane, with all his cleverness, will be 
inclined to do far less than this Parliament will demand 
of him. 

. * * * * 

There remains Ireland. There the situation is 

undoubtedly difficult. ‘* Everything flows,” and in 
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Ireland we have a rapidly changing situation, in 
which no force—not even Nationalism—is as it was 
a few years ago. The first impulse of the Irish Party, 
playing for safety, was no doubt to ask for a successor 
to Mr. Bryce whose main quality would have beenthat he 
formally adheres to the Home Rule tradition, without, 
perhaps, being able to do much toadvance it. I doubt 
whether this is wise. Surely, if Ireland is to be kept 
to the front, she wants the best, quickest, freshest 
intelligence that Liberalism can find her, a man on 
whom all men’s eyes will be turned, and who will soon see 
for himself what the problem of self-government means 
and how the double task of Liberalism at this stage of 
the Irish difficulty—the ending of the reign of force 
and the setting up of a machinery of internal autonomy, 
especially in finance, can be taken up, and fitted into 
the existing Parliamentary system. Is there more 
than one brain and personality in Liberalism suited to 
this special work ? I doubt it. 


& * * * * 


I am not surprised that South Africa has been 
alarmed by Lord Elgin’s very dangerous statement that 
renewals of licences for Chinese labour are to be 
allowed under conditions. Does this mean that we are 
actually going to stop the natural flow outwards of 
the mass of Chinese labour under the lapsing of the 
old ordinance and the refusal of all future Im- 
perial aid? I am afraid it does, though I 
imagine all that Lord Elgin contemplates is a slower 
rate of withdrawal than the Liberal Party means. This 
will not do. Lord Elginis not unjustly suspect on the 
whole question of Chinese labour, and his future acts 
and words will be watched with some uneasiness. 


* * e * * 


I cannot do better than quote at the close of this 
article the charming Christmas poem which Mr. Selwyn 
Image sends me after his annual custom: 


“ A Little Child, the prophet said, 
Shall] lead them. 
To the manger bed, 
Where the old legend bids us go 
To seek Thee, Little One, how slow 
Our feet turn ! 
Ah! but dim to-day 
And tangled for us is that way. 
No angel voices from the sky 
Carol Thy sweet nativity : 
No star leads onward steadfast, bright, 
For all our watching through the night. 


Yet we are wondrous wise, they say, 
Yea, near and far, we know to-day 
Secrets the ages knew not: all 
Earth’s mysteries we unveil and call 
To do our hest, till time and space 
Stand chained in service to our race, 


And yet, and yet, ascends the cry, 

* See, lust, and greed, and cruelty, 

‘ Here under some fair-sounding name, 

‘ Here shamelessly, their victims claim ! ’ 
Nor still for all our wits and wealth 

Gain we soul’s wisdom, body’s health, 


Ah ! look, Man, to thyself within: 
Search there the secret that should win 
A world disordered back to grace : 

Yea, look on thine own self face to face: 
Nor dream to give the world thy best, 
Till beats a child’s heart in thy breast.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE EDUCATION BILL—AND AFTER. 
T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 

S1rR,—The Lords have hardened their hearts. For that 
I believe that those who care more for education than for 
party should be profoundly grateful. Mr. Birrell, in his 
intense desire for peace and his infatuated sympathy with 
the supposed grievances of Roman Catholics and Jews, had 
gravely compromised the vital principles of his bill, even 
in its original form. If the compromises subsequently 
suggested by the Government had become law, public 
control would have been fatally undermined and_ the 
nominal freedom from religious tests the merest mockery. 
It cannot be too often repeated that in practice to a great 
extent the two are one. Public control means in effect the 
appointment and promotion of the best teachers—best in 
character, influence, ability—without regard to anything 
but the efficiency of the schools. 

Had the proposed compromise been accepted there was, 
I believe, nothing before us but disappointment and strife 
—strife in high places and strife in the schools. It is re- 
markable that the only class which apparently stood to 
lose by the failure of the bill—the Nonconformists—was, in 
fact, the most eager for its rejection. The debates in the 
House of Lords had demonstrated the practical effect of 
the concessions already made, and the fatal ease with 
which another Government could, and inevitably would, 
change the rules into the exceptions and the exceptions 
into the rules. 

The bill is dead. Two courses seem now open, short 
of drastic dealing with the Lords: to introduce a short bill 
next session, so simple that the country can understand 
it, and the House of Lords be forced to treat it as they 
have treated the Trades Disnutes Bill; or else to leave 
things alone for two or three years, and to trust to the strict 
administration of the present law to solve the difficulty. 

The first course is quite possible, and will have the 
impulse of passive resistance behind it. But it is a some- 
what heroic course to ask of men already weary of education 
and eager for other things. Three or four operative 
clauses would be enough. They should provide: (1) That 
no school should receive aid either from rates or taxes 
unless it were a provided school. (2) That in provided 
schools no regard should be had to a teacher’s religious 
creed or opinions either in appointment or in promotion. 
(3) That where other adequate and suitable accommodation 
was available, a local authority might recognise a school 
as a non-provided school, on condition that the school was 
kept fully efficient in premises, staff, and salaries, and that 
a certain proportion of the cost (say one-fifth or one-fourth) 
was provided by genuine voluntary support (not endow- 
ment); and that in such a case the authority should be 
able (clauses 1 and 2 notwithstanding) to pay the remaining 
four-fifths or three-fourths out of the common fund. 

I know the objections to “contracting out.” But pro- 
vided that the local standard of staff and salary were re- 
quired, we might, I believe, gain more than we lost by 
such rivalry. Comparativelv few schools would accept the 
conditions, and their number would tend to diminish. 
Martyrs would have no locus standi. Above all, the public 
system would be free from inconsistent interests and obli- 
gations. We have not a free choice. But rather than see 
Clause 4 revived, or Clause 3 in its extended form, 
I would offer universal facilities. They are, I quite admit, 
usually bad for discipline and bad for religion. But they 
would, after a few months, rarely be used. They would 
leave the teacher and the administration free, and give us 
a clear and defensible frontier against our enemies. I do 
not believe it would be possible to maintain any special 
treatment for ex-voluntary schools when all schools had 
been nominally incorporated in a single system. 

The alternative course is quietly but firmly to enforce 
the present Code and building rules. For many years these 
have been a dead letter: at any rate, so far as voluntary 
schools were concerned, and too often in the case of board 
schools too. Strictly enforced, the building rules would 
involve the closing or rebuilding of three-quarters of the 
present non-provided schools. Three years hence, when 
Liberal legislators had recovered sufficient zeal to face 
another bill, the question would have solved itself. The 
voluntary schools represent even now a minority of the 
children. Three years hence they would be a mere hand- 
ful. Of course, we should hear bitter cries and worse. 
From the point of view of the Church managers confisca- 
tion and sacrilege are bad; but not so bad as impartial jus- 
tice. But teachers and children have an interest in the 
schools no less than owners and managers. We can 
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scarcely refuse the children the space and light and play- 
grounds, which are their legal right, merely because their 
predecessors have been sacrificed to the interests of the 
owners. Harsh action by the Board of Education only 
means that for once the Board has remembered its duty 
to the children Since Mr. Acland’s day such rare twinges 
of conscience have been unknown. 

In either case it would be necessary to pass two or 
three uncontentious clauses. The first should allocate to 
the provision of new schools the annual million which Mr. 
Asquith has promised. If every voluntary school in town 
and country could be closed and were closed, this would 
provide three-quarters of the cost of replacing the old 
schools with new and suitable buildings and playgrounds. 
The second clause should enable those owners who wished 
to do so to sell or lease their present buildings to the local 
authority where the local authority was willing to take 
them. The third clause should contain the provisions of 
Clause 24 as to medical supervision, play centres, and 
scholarships. A fourth clause might contain the provisions 
for devolution. 

The first three clauses, at any rate, would provoke no 
opposition The third has the common approval of both 
parties and both Houses. The first and second are simply 
mitigations of the present law. That law has been ac- 
cepted and nominally enforced by both parties. Both 
parties have done lip service to the right of the children 
to fair and healthy conditions of school life. For various 
reasons neither party has dared to face the owners and 
managers. The managers’ rights have been the children’s 
wrongs: the managers’ wrongs the children’s rights. 

The Government have gone as far as they could, much 
farther than they ought, to meet their opponents’ demands. 
Their opponents have first humiliated and then stamped 
upon the representatives of the people. But there is a 
soul of good even in things evil. Liberals may yet be for 
once thankful to the House of Lords. Now for three years 
of firm administration of the law. The bishops and their 
friends have demanded justice. They shall have justice, 
more than they desire.—Yours, etc., 

G. L. BRUCE. 

Loughton, December 20, 1906. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—It is not quite easy to see what Mrs. Lytton would 
be at in her letter in your issue of December 15 ; the charges 
she makes are so vague and elusive that, frankly, I cannot 
tell whether she is seeking an alteration in the law or not. 
I gather that the gist of her complaint is that vivisection 
—prolonged experiments, of course, she means—without 
anesthetics is immoral. Possibly it is; but what evidence 
has she to produce that it is so practised in England? There 
can be very little: except for inoculation experiments, vivi- 
section must be very rare, save under anzsthesia. Would 
it not be as well for her to find out, before she complains, 
that there is ground for complaint? 

Ignorance in an inquirer is no offence: in one who 
essays to teach, it is unpardonable. Before she gave her 
views on curare to the public, it would have been well to 
have inquired. She would have found that where given in 
doses sufficient to paralyse motion, it also paralyses sensa- 
tion. An animal (or a man) under curare is, to 21! intents, 
dead; and dies unconscious unless artificial respiration is 
kept up. “Students of surgery’—if she means the ordinary 
medical student, as it is apparent she does—do 
not practice experiments on animals “with impu- 
nity”: they have to go abroad (and often do) for 
that. Mrs. Lytton would seem to be ignorant of 
the real meaning of “exploratory operation.” Surgeons 
often have to admit their ignorance (even the anti- 
vivisectionist is fallible); where life is threatened or life 
made a burden, it often happens that an operation is under- 
taken (always with the patient’s leave or that of his friends 
—even in hospital) in the hope of relief without the cer- 
tainty. Mrs. Lytton has been unfortunate in her 
experience of the defenders of experimental phy- 
siology if she can only get “vague generalities” in 
answer to her question re anesthetics. For instance, all 
that we know about microbial diseases is only really known 
and can only be really known by experiment. It would 
be impossible, even if desirable, to keep an animal under 
an anesthetic for weeks together. Mrs. Lytton seems to 
think that the use of the knife entails great suffering. It does 
not: there is nothing more remarkable in modern surgery 
than the general absence of pain after even major opera- 
tions. And if a lower animal has to be watched for some 





time after its operation, its pain will be (even relatively to 
its lower degree of sensation) less than that of the human 
being ; the operation having been done on a healthy subject 
and with all the usual minute precautions. 

Some fifteen years ago I went through the literature of 
the chief Anti-vivisection Society seriatim, and was struck 
by the fact that all the cases adduced were either foreign 
or old: or, if recent, that there was no evidence of pain 
to anyone who knew what he was reading about: and there 
is no doubt that the sheet-anchor of the agitation is gone 
now that we know that curare abolishes sensation. Whether 
the same methods are used to-day I do not know. I should 
judge that they are, seeing the charges in the Daily Mirror 
of November 6, which attributed foreign experiments 
seventy years old and more to English physiologists of 
to-day and did not correct its error when it was pointed out. 
Mrs. Lytton has obviously been misled by sensational ac- 
counts of this kind, which bear the same relation to Eng- 
lish practice of to-day as the Inquisition bears to our Courts 
of Justice. 

With her remark that the Royal Commission should 
inquire in public, I cordially agree ; but she must not blame 
the vivisectors because it does not. Again, let the “ Press 
and public forcibly condemn” English vivisection if they 
like, and if they can—only after inquiry full and wise, not 
before.—Yours, etc., 

B. BASKETT. 

December 17, 1906. 


THE BROAD CHURCH CREED. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—A correspondent recently stated in your columns 
that he had no idea what the views of the extreme Broad 
Church Party are. May I say a word or two to enlighten 
him? 

1. Of course, we reject the crude idea of Inspiration ; 
as it would involve the conception of God being semi- 
Yuman. To us God is the soul of the universe, transcend- 
ng Personality, though possibly including it, and the idea 
of His “revealing” anything is mere anthropomorphism. 

2. We regard the Old Testament stories as absolutely 
unhistorical, but valuable as enshrining truths in parables. 
We deal with much of the New Testament in the same way, 
e.g., in the unhistorical Fourth Gospel, the miracle of 
Cana (which was unknown to the synoptic writers) means 
simply the change from the Old Dispensation to the New. 

3. We reject the Virgin Birth and physical Resurrection 
of our Lord as unhistorical. By His Divinity we mean that 
He was, in a unique sense, in touch with the Unseen. 

4. By the Trinity (in which we firmly believe) we mean 
nothing objective. I should describe the Trinity as three 
windows created by the Christian consciousness, whereby 
to gaze at the Divine. 

This is, of course, the merest summary of a creed which 
is bringing many to have faith in, and love to, not the Jesus 
of history, but the Ideal Christ of Experience.—Yours, etc., 

R. C. FILLINGHAM (Vicar of Hexton). 

Hexton Vicarage, 

December 17, 1906. 


OBSTRUCTION IN PARLIAMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—In your issue of December 15 last, in referring 
to the report stage of the Provision of Meals Bill, you 
say: “Much obstruction, led by Sir Frederick Banbury, 
and assisted by Mr. Harold Cox, followed.” 

It is no part of my duty to defend Sir Frederick Ban- 
bury, but, as regards myself, your statement is absolutely 
unwarranted. Upon the report stage of this bill I only 
made one speech upon an amendment which could in no 
way be described as obstructive. It was an amendment 
to require well-to-do-parents to pay the full cost of the meals 
supplied to their children. Even Dr. Macnamara, who is 
one of the sponsors of this bill, expressed himself on the 
committee stage strongly in favour of the principle of this 
amendment, although on the report stage, for some unex- 
plained reason, he voted against it. 

My speech occupied less than ten minutes. I acted as 
teller in the division that followed, and immediately after- 
wards I left the House. ; 

I venture to suggest that, in criticising proceedings in 
Parliament, it would be well to ascertain the facts before 
making accusations against those who, rightly or wrongly, 
honestly differ from you.—Yours, etc., : 

HAROLD Cox. 


Gray’s-inn, 
December 19, 1906. 
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PRESERVATION OF PURLEY BEECHES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—The short period still remaining in which the 
magnificent group of trees known as the Purley Beeches, 
may be secured for the public use and enjoyment will, we 
hope, be deemed a sufficiently urgent reason for an appeal 
to your readers for assistance. The exceptionally beauti- 
ful piece of woodland is situated in the parish of Sander- 
stead, on the immediate confines of Croydon, and, there- 
fore, touches the thickly-populated area, extending with 
scarcely a break from London to Purley. It lies close to 
Sanderstead and Purley Oaks Stations, and is also readily 
accessible by the tramways, now practically continuous from 
the centre of the Metropolis. 

The proposed open space is 1334 acres in extent, and 
the purchase money is £5,400, this sum being considerably 
below the present building value of the land. The 
parishioners feel so strongly upon the matter that they 
are understood to be prepared to incur a rate which will 
cover three-quarters of the amount needed, conditional 
on the general public providing the remainder. Towards 
the balance required, viz., £1,400, a sum of about £1,000 
has been promised, leaving £400 to be raised within the 
present month, otherwise the option of purchase will be 
lost. The scheme is thus in a most critical position for 
lack of a comparatively small sum. It would be lament- 


/ 


able if the opportunity of securing 13% acres of the finest 
woodland in the district were lost for £400, and we venture 
to think that the time has arrived when an urgent appeal 
should be addressed to a wider circle than that which has 
hitherto been approached. 

The public have invariably responded generously to 
applications endorsed by the societies we represent, and 
we earnestly solicit the support of all interested in the open 
space movement in order that the efforts of the neighbour- 
hood to preserve intact the peculiar natural beauty of 
Purley Beeches may not prove unavailing. 

Subscriptions will be gladly received by Captain 
Alfred Carpenter, R.N., D.S.O., The Red House, Sander- 
stead, Surrey; by Mr. Basil Holmes, secretary, Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, 83, Lancaster-gate, 
W.; or by Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb, secretary, Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society, 25, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, S.W.—Yours, etc., 

EVERSLEY (President), Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society. 

MONKSWELL (Chairman), Kyrle Society. 

MEATH (Chairman), Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. 

ROBERT HUNTER (Chairman), the National Trust 
for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR,—Would you allow some discussion in your 
columns on the proposals that the guardians should offer 
to the unemployed the opportunity of physical drill and 
training under the strict discipline of the regular forces ? 

The sentence with which you dismiss the suggestion 
is as follows: “ We venture to think that this unproductive 
employment paid for by ratepayers and taxpayers would 
greatly aggravate the very evil it professes to deal with.” 

Let me first attack the “question-begging epithet.” Of 
course, military drill, in comparison with a useful indus- 
trial employment, is rightly termed unproductive. But 
such physical training, during a period of enforced “ un- 
productive” idleness, is far from being teally unproductive, 
as I tried to show in my essay: it produces better men, 
better equipped for the battle of life, with straighter limbs 
and stronger arms, and a useful sense of discipline: and 
such products are real wealth. This position is surely 
incontestable ; for the period of “unemployment” is pro- 
ductive of nothing but lowered physique and impoverished 
blood ; and that certainly is vot wealth ; and has to be paid 
for “by ratepayers and taxpayers.” 

But you say the plan “would greatly aggravate the 
very evil it proposes to deal with.” The argument is not 
developed, so one may be excused for asking why this should 
be. Is it that the great cost of it would ruin the capitalists 
and thus throw their employees out of work? The expe- 
rience of Elberfeld shows this fear to be quite groundless. 
And when we realise that the money spent by the guar- 
dians in keeping men out of the workhouse must come 
back to the shopkeepers, whereas the money spent in keep- 








ing able-bodied men in the workhouse goes to enrich the 
large contractors, who may be quite unconnected with the 
neighbourhood, we must admit that the apparent costli- 
ness of the scheme is much diminished. a 
To sum up: the scheme proposes that outdoor relief 
should be given to all out-of-work men who apply to the 
guardians ; every inquiry being, of course, made, to avoid 
imposition ; that this relief should be given as wages for 
work, involving a stern labour test ; that the “ work” should 
be physical drill under strict military discipline, and the 
“wages” so small that no one would prefer this “work” 
to an industrial employment: and it is claimed for the 
scheme that its effect would be most beneficial’to all the 
younger men who came under its discipline and most 
satisfactory to the conscience of the community: since, 
under its operation, no one, save the aged, need remain 
idle, and no one need starve: those who refuse to work 
can justly be punished, since the opportunity of “ work” is 
offered to all; and an alternative proposal to that of con- 
scription is suggested, which does, at any rate, move in 
the direction of preparing our country for self-defence.— 
Yours, etc., G. C. FLETCHER. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 

Sik,—Miss Frances Low, in “A Woman’s Causerie,” 
in The Speaker of December 15, states, regarding the work 
of Hannah Lynch: “Yet the first of modern Irish writers 
does not figure at all in The Anthology of Irish Authors 
edited by Miss Tynan.” I have edited no book under that 
title, but I have edited The Cabinet of Jrish Literature, 
and, since it is the only book of the kind I have edited, it 
must be to that Miss Low alludes. Will you permit me 
to say that Hannah Lynch is represented in The Cabinet 
of Irish Literature hy “A Village Sovereign,’ one of the 
two short stories of hers that Miss Low names as _ her 
highest achievement. Hannah Lynch wished to be repre- 
sented by this story, and she furnished me with it, and also 
with a brief biography which appears before the extract. 
This statement cannot be a mere inaccuracy on Miss Low's 
part, since she made it before in the Dublin Freeman's 
Fournal, to which I wrote correcting it. I know that this 
correction of mine was brought to Miss Low’s notice.— 
Yours, etc., KATHERINE TYNAN HINKSON. 

Ealing, December 19, 1906. 





SONG FOR THE OLD YEAR. 


-) ANSIES, that’s for thoughts. 
Think on the Year that’s gone 
While the sound of his chariot-wheels 
In the distance rumbles on. 
See, the flowers I hold 
Are the gifts of the olden year, 
Faded and scentless now, 
But, oh, so dear. 


Here, for the love that is warm, is a rose dark red, 

And there, for the heart that is gay—and forgets—a 
flaming poppy’s head ; 

Here are flowers for joy undimmed 

That have no name, on the earth, they say, 

And here’s a rosebud white for the friend 

That’s distant yet never seems far away. 

IJere’s rue, sad rue, for the love estranged, 

And rosemary for remembrance of the friend whom 
Death hath changed. 


In the dust of his chariot-wheels I stand 
As the Old Year rumbles by, 

While the flowers fall from my hands, 
And scattered lie. 


Gently gather them up; 
These, well-loved, well-known, 
I had from the Year that’s sped. 
What can you give me instead? . . . 
But the New Year comes. 
With the shrilling of fifes and the jubilant beating of 
drums, 
And I stand alone, 
Looking ahead, ahead. 
W. TJ. CAMERON. 
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CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
GALLANT LITTLE WALES.* 


O tell the story of a nation’s life is a harder, if a 
nobler, task even than that which falls to the 
biographer of a great man. The historian of a race like 
the Welsh must feel the romance of poetry ; and he must 
share if he is to satisfy the pride of ‘‘ an old and haughty 
nation.” At the same time, his learning must be pro- 
found and his facts trustworthy if his book is to be 
adequate to the needs of Saxon strangers. Fortunate 
is the writer who does not fail in both attempts, either 
from the Welsh or the English standpoint. Mr. Owen 
Edwards, in his Short History of Wales, has scored a 
brilliant success. Meant ‘‘ for those who have never 
read any Welsh history before,” its alluringly simple 
yet imaginative style will win the children of Wales as 
its readers (even should it be set as a school-book), and 
furnish their instinctive patriotism with an historical 
foundation. But its value is also great for the pre- 
dominant partner, To Englishmen Ireland may be, in 
Mr. Watson’s words, 
* That lovely and that lonely bride 
Whom we have wedded but have never won,” 
but Wales is a near kinsman and neighbour, so near 
that at intervals only does the big nation realise with a 
shock of surprise how little it really understands the 
small one, and how un-English are some at least of the 
aims and ideals of Wales. ‘‘Its love for the past 
appeals to the one political party, its desire for progress 
to the other, but its distinctive ideals and its separate 
language are looked upon, at the very least, as poli- 
tical misfortunes.” 

Mr. Edwards, by a hundred delicate touches, 
shows us the nation—heart, mind, and soul—and 
explains how the nature of the country has helped to 
mould the men, and how they in their turn have made 
the history. But there is nothing narrow or parochial 
in his treatment. In his story the dignity of England 
is not compromised but rather enriched and illustrated 
and amplified by the contributory glories of Wales. 

In his early chapters our author tells of the 
country, ‘‘ a country all by itself,” with its own moun- 
tains and valleys, rivers and estuaries, mines and 
pastures, and of the varied races that followed one 
another to settle among the Western hills—first the 
short and dark Iberians, then the tall, fair Celts, then 
the Romans. Even the Danes swooped down upon 
the country and left the place-name Tenby as their 
memorial. But in spite of centuries of wars and tur- 
moil the half-Romanised Wales that beat back the 
Saxons and even held the Normans in check, and only 
yielded at last to Edward the First, was not a barbarous 
nation. ‘‘Giraldus Cambrensis saw a prince going 
barefoot and the fussy little Archbishop Peckham saw 
that Welsh marriage customs were not what he liked ; 
and many historians who have never read a line of 
Welsh poetry take for granted that the conquest 
of Wales was a new victory for civilisation.” 
In many ways, as Mr. Edwards shows, Wales 
was more civilised than England at that time. 








*A Snort History or Wates. By Owen Edwards. 
(London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1, Adelphi-terrace. 1906. 2s. net.) 





certainly morehumane. “ Was is not better that the 
land should belong to the people, and that the younger 
son should have the same chance as the eldest ? And, 
in crime, was it not better that if no opportunity for 
atonement was to be given the death of the criminal 
was to be a merciful one ?”” To these pertinent ques- 
tions may be added the consideration that Welsh 
already existed as a literary language and the 
Eisteddvod as a national institution, and that the courts 
of many of the Welsh princes were centres to which 
resorted bards and men of learning. 

Upon the conquest of Wales by Edward the First 
followed the rise of the peasant class,and Mr. Edwards’s 
account of this period is an admirable example of accu- 
rate and lucid exposition. It is not easy to state 
economic facts—for instance, the change toa monetary 
economy, the growth of commercial enterprise, and a 
rise in the value of labour owing to its scarcity—in 
such a way that they may be at once intelligible and 
interesting to boys and girls, but in these few pages 
Mr. Edwards succeeds. 

Then, after the tumult of more revolts and more 
wars, came the Reformation. It is a shock to be re- 
minded that Wales was cold to the New Religion. 
‘* For one thing it brought English instead of Latin 
into public worship. Latin, the old language of 
prayer and even of sermon, was venerated, though not 
understood. But English was not only not understood, 
it was also regarded as inferior to Welsh. ... The 
Welshman was told that the kingdom of heaven was 
now open to him, but that he must seek it in English 
or not at all.” Thus the outburst of new life, the golden 
age of poetry and adventure which came with the 
English Reformation, found no answering echo in 
Wales. In the Civil War, too, Wales was for the 
most part fervently loyal to the King, and was an ally of 
the more importance since it commanded the route to 
Ireland. Welshmen fought for Charles throughout the 
campaign, and at Naseby and Marston Moor their 
infantry suffered heavy loss. 

Yet when Cromwell had triumphed, the spirit of 
Puritanism began to work. During the latter half of 
the seventeenth century and throughout the eighteenth 
Welsh Independents upheld the principles of religious 
independence and Welsh Quakers gave their testimony 
against war—while England “passed through war 
fever after war fever.” 

The history of Welsh religion is told in a passage 
which deserves quotation in its entirety : 

“In the twelfth century the Cistercian monk came to say 
that the world was bad, that prayer saved the soul, and that 
labour was noble. He was followed by the Franciscan 
friar, who said that deeds of mercy and love should be 
added eo omae that Christ had been a poor man, and that 
we should help each other not only in saving souls, but in 
healing sickness and relieving pain. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury the Lollard came to say that the Church was too rich, 
and that it had become blind to the truth, and Walter 
Brute said that men were to be justified by taith in Christ, 
not by the worship of images or by the merit of saints. In 
the sixteenth came the Protestant, and the sway of Rome 
over Wales came to an end; Bishop Morgan translated the 
Bible into Welsh, and John Penry yearned for the preach- 
ing of the Gospel in Wales, The Jesuit followed, calling 
himself by the name of Jesus, to try to win the country back 
again to Rome. The Puritan came in the seventeenth 
century to demand simple — and Morgan .™ 
thought that the second advent of Christ was at hand. The 
Revivalist came in the eighteenth century, and, in the name 
of Christ, aroused the people of Wales to a new life of 
thought.” 
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After all this we are surprised to learn that many 
of the old gods still remain in Wales and much of the 
old Pagan worship. ‘‘ Who drops a pin into a sacred 
well, or leaves a tiny rag on a bush close by, and then 
wishes for something? A young maiden in the 
twentieth century, who sacrifices to a well heathen 
god.” Pagan superstitions still abound. .... “Lud 
of the Silver Hand was the god of flocks and ships. 
His caves are in Dyved still and his was the temple 
on Ludgate-hill in London. Merlin was a god of 
knowledge ; he could foretell events, Ceridwen was 
the goddess of wisdom; she distilled wisdom-giving 
drops ina cauldron. Gwydion created a beautiful girl 
from flowers, ‘from red rose and yellow broom and 
white anemony.’” Mr. Edwards is “ not quite sure what 
Coil did, but children may be heard singing the history 
of ‘Old King Cole.’ Olwen also walked through 
Wales in heathen times, and it is said that three 
white flowers rose behind her wherever she had put 
her foot.” 

Mr. Edwards’s love for the legends of his country 
should make the promised book on Welsh literature, 
which is his excuse for a cursory treatment of the 
subject in this history, a very charming volume. The 
chapter on Howel Harris and the Eighteenth Century 
Revival is wise and penetrating ; it tells of the rise of 
sermon and hymn as national influences, and of the 
Sunday School as the forerunner of an educational 
system. With the new life came reform and with the 
Reform Acts a complete change in Welsh political 
character. The squire gave place to the capitalist, and 
the capitalist to popular leaders. The voice of the 
miner was heard and even the agricultural labourer 
found expression. ‘Wales, whose people blindly 
followed the gentry in the great Civil War, is now the 
most democratic part of Britain.” 

The most democratic and also the best educated. 
First came the Eisteddvod, then the Sunday School, then 
a popular system of schools and universities through 
which the Welsh nation is approaching its ideal of 
education, both higher and elementary, as a unified 
whole. For unity, ‘ self-conscious and self-reliant,” is 
the keynote of the Welsh character. ‘‘ Unity has arisen 
in spite of differences caused by the intensity of a 
religious revival, an intensity that periodically renews 
its strength. The Welsh are divided into sects, and 
the bitterness of sectarian differences occasionally 
invades politics and education.” But there are two 
ever-present antidotes. One is the Welsh sense of 
humour, the nearest relative or the best friend of 
toleration. The otheristhe hymn. ‘Creed has been 
turned into song, and that is at least half way to turning 
it into life ; the heresy hunter is disarmed by the poetry 
of the hymn, and its music has charms to soothe the 
sectarian breast.” 





A DRY, PARCHED LAND 


Tue Deap HEART oF AusTRALIA. By J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., 
D.Sc. London: John Murray. 16s. net. 


In the older maps of Australia there was a large, un- 
charted patch of country over which idle boys could pore 
and indulge their adventurous fancies. This region was, 
and is still, bounded roughly by the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on the north and the Darling river on the south. Be- 





tween these two limits the map showed a surface satisfac- 
torily bare of the marks by which civilised man signifies 
that he has passed that way and left something of him- 
self behind. A few names, dotted at long intervals in 
this waste, names such as Illusion Plains or Mount Hope- 
less, spoke vividly to the imagination; and the cleavages 
made by the two lakes seemed like the eyes in a blank 
face, behind which there lay unlimited possibilities of 
romance. Modern maps of this district are hardly less 
propitious to the day-dreamer. They show names of town- 
ships, rivers, mission-stations, and the line of the Great 
Northern Railway of South Australia running to Hergott, 
bending westward at that point and stretching north-east 
till it reaches a terminus at Oodnadatta. But the most 
accurate and modern of maps gives the picture of a 
country that is still very evidently a wilderness. 

This is the wilderness fitly named by Professor 
Gregory “The Dead Heart of Australia.” The place is 
dead, but it has tremendous possibilities of life. An arid 
desert at present, parched by a sun whose mean shade 
temperature has been reckoned at ror deg. in the summer 
months, it wants only water to be one of the paradises of 
the earth. Like most arid areas, it has a soil capable of 
exceptional fertility, if encouraged by a moderate rainfall. 
But the clouds that sail above the Lake Eyre basin with- 
hold their bounty sometimes for years together; and Lake 
Eyre is empty of water, and man and his beast must de- 
pend for life on the artesian wells that have been sunk 
on the Queensland stock-routes, or on the “soakages” or 
water-holes that can be dug with difficult and uncertain 
success in the sand-hills and brine-pools. 

It was a native legend of a time when this forbidding 
country was covered with luxuriant vegetation and in- 
habited by strange monsters that sent Professor Gregory 
and his band of students on their courageous and arduous 
expedition on camel-back from Hergott Springs into the 
heart of the wilderness. This legend of the Kadimakara 
belongs especially to the Dieri, a tribe whose country lies 
to the eastward of Lake Eyre, although it is told with 
variations by other tribes of Central Australia. Like all 
legends by which primitive peoples try to explain natural 
phenomena, it has an important bearing on the probable 
history and origin of the Australian natives. The Kadi- 
makara were animals in the Dieri version of the legend, 
men in that of the Arunta. Both tribes agree in making 
them inhabit a kind of sky-land formed of the thick canopy 
of the vegetation which covered the earth: 


“Once while many Kadimakara were revelling in the 
rich foods of the lower world, their retreat was cut off by 
the destruction of the three gum-trees, which were the 
pillars of the sky. They were thus obliged to roam on 
earth and wallow in the marshes of Lake Eyre till they 
died, and to this day their bones lie where they fell. After 
the destruction of the three gum-trees, which were the 
forest-roof increased in number and size until they touched 
one another, and all the sky became one continuous hole; 
wherefore the sky is called ‘Puri Wilpanina,’ which means 
the ‘Great Hole.’” 


An examination of the geology and fossil bones of 
Lake Eyre, together with a comparison of other native 
myths and fables, has led Professor Gregory to the con- 
clusion that the Central Australian natives are probably of 
foreign origin, that they came from some northern, tropi- 
cal country, and brought with them this legend, whose 
geographical conditions resemble so closely those of an 
African forest, modifying it afterwards to suit the condi- 
tions of their new home. The Kadimakara are probably 
explanations of the bones of the dipsotodn and other 
large animals, bones which abound round Lake Eyre. 
These bone-deposits, which belong to the Pliocene age of 
Lake Eyre, show no trace of human associations ; so that 
the advent of the aborigines probably took place after the 
period of desiccation, which made the district a desert, 
had begun. 

The date of the arrival of the native being settled, it 
is interesting to know that when we have got him he is not 





so black as he has been painted. Anthropologists, who, 
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unfortunately, have a way of most despising the thing 
that interests them most, have long made both a pet and 
a bug-bear of the Australian black-fellow. He interests 
them because he seems to present a true picture of the 
state and habits of our common ancestor, the immediate 
successor of Mr. Probably Arboreal; and they call him 
hard names for it, confusing his persona] character with 
his natural conditions. In this prejudice, which has been 
increased by misrepresentations of the archaic social system 
of the natives, Professor Gregory himself shared until he 
came into personal contact with them. He then found 
them intelligent, courteous, exceedingly honest. He 
classes them, racially, with the Caucasians: “They are 
among the most primitive of existing Caucasians.” ‘They 
are therefore cousins of our own; and their most primitive 
characteristics—their ignorance of metals, their system of 
group-marriages, which divides the tribe into two classes, 
neither of which can marry within itself—are no more 
than adaptations to their desert environment. It is not 
known from what state these aborigines may have fallen, 
and it would be rash and unscientific to conclude from 
their primitive conditions since they migrated to Aus- 
tralia that they are therefore survivors of the primeval 
ages. 
To many people the most interesting part of this book 
will be the last two chapters, which discuss the possible 
methods of bringing water to the desert. The system of 
artesian wells at present in use has done little but keep 
open the routes along which cattle are driven to Hergott 
from the back-blocks of Queensland. The most volumi- 
nous of artesian wells can irrigate only a comparatively 
smal] area of arid country, even if there were no loss by 
soakage or evaporation. “A common Australian esti- 
mate is that a daily supply of 1,000,000 gallons, or 
160,000 cubic feet, will irrigate one square mile.” And 
the artesian waters have the drawback of being highly 
charged with salt and carbonate of soda; so that their 
action on fallow ground, if immediately beneficial, is ulti- 
mately ruinous. 

But the gravamen of Professor Gregory’s indictment 
of the present system of irrigation is the tremendous waste 
it involves. He shows that the term “ artesian” is really 
deceptive when applied to the Australian subterranean 
waters ; they are really “plutonic.” They are drawn from 
a fixed and circumscribed reservoir in the bowels of the 
earth, a reservoir at a much greater depth than that of the 
more strictly-named “artesian” wells of Europe, and in- 
accessible to the rain-water which fills, and keeps full, the 
latter; a reservoir, therefore, which may be pumped dry. 
He protests solemnly against the reckless and spendthrift 
running-off of these precious waters. 

Professor Gregory writes a charming narrative, and 
expounds lucidly. Those severer muses of geography, 
geology, and anthropology are joined in happy and 
friendly union with the graces of good literature in this 
vital and useful book. 





LADY DOROTHY AND HER FRIENDS. 


THe REMINISCENCES OF Lavy Dorotuy Nevitt. Edited by 
her Son, Ralph Nevill. London: Edward Arnold. 1906. 


lie reader of these reminiscences is borne aloft into the 
serene atmosphere breathed by the “great families” of 
England and by such as enjoy social communion with 
those magnates. Nor can there be any question as to 
our being in the purest empyrean, for was not the very 
Primrose League itself hatched at the luncheon-table of 
the authoress? “Primrose Tory League” was, we are 


told, the original name; but that, of course, must kave 
been before it became a “ non-political ” organisation. 

In truth, we find ourselves in very smart company 
all through the book. Turning from persons of quality 
and fashion to the political world, we learn muck of 








Lord Beaconsfield and something of Mr. Gladstone, to 
whom Mr. Froude referred in a note which reveals, in a 
single sentence, the vast gulf separating the writer from 
the object of his petty and pitiful malice: 


“T should not object to meeting the devil, who, I hear, 
is an agreeable gentleman when you know his ways, but I 
am glad that you promise to spare me the G.O.M.” 


There is a passing reference to Mr. Morley and “ his 
horrible political views,” and we hear of a quadrille 
danced with Lord Ripon in 1846! No mention is made 
of the Duke of Devonshire or Mr. Balfour; but Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, for whom the authoress shares the 
“unbounded admiration” of Mr. Froude, naturally claims 
pages of reverent appreciation. We are told of his 
“ knowledge of botany,” his “ happy criticisms,” his “ crisp 
and sparkling letters,” his family, and his cigars. ‘This 
“really delightful, as well as most clever man” is, it 
seems, a “great student of French literature,” and has 
absorbed something of its style and humour. Several 
specimens of his sparkling wit are vouchsafed; we 
are informed that he disposed of the parliamentary 
claims of women in the striking words: “ Of the two evils, 
[ prefer Parnellites to petticoats.” But Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s friendship for this “great politician” was not, 
in his “ Radical days,” unattended by some slight disad- 
vantage: even the Whig nobles looked askance, while a 
certain Lady Chesterfield actually refused point-blank, 
and in the most uncompromising terms, to send a cus- 
tomary gift which took the form of a turkey: 


“T hear you have had Mr. Chamberlain to lunch. I, 
therefore, cannot send you a turkey to feed such a democrat, 
and I am angry at you seeing him so much.” 

The anger of the noble dame would surely have been 
appeased could she have known that, so far from sitting 
at the feet of Gamaliel, Lady Dorothy, was rapidly chas- 
ing from the mind of her redoubtable guest certain 
foolish misconceptions as to the merits of those “ who 
toil not, neither do they spin.” 

The point of view from which the authoress presents 
ker world to us will, perhaps, be apprehended more 
clearly if, turning from descriptions of the many “ clever,’ 
‘ gifted,” and “talented” friends who are still alive, we 
pass to her eulogium on a man of the last generation, the 
second Lord Ellenborough—to whose memory a whole 
chapter is devoted. Lady Dorothy Nevill writes: 

“T hardly remember anyone who looked so thoroughly 
well bred; the noble to his finger-tips, he had the grand 
manner and dignified bearing which distinguished the gentle- 
men of the old school. He was the type of the 
English aristocrat of another age.” 


In a previous page, alluding to the “mob” who have 
of late obtained titles and “now quite honestly believe 
that they are the old aristocracy of England,” the authoress 
observes: “Some, it is true, are quite tolerable imitations 
of the great nobles of the past ; but, could the real thing be 
placed side by side with its copy, the difference would 
easily appear.” 

Now, curiously enough, the “ noble to his finger-tips,” 
the dignified “type of the English aristocrat of another 
age,” was, if we remember aright, himself the son of an 
ungainly lawyer who was quite unable to walk in a straight 
line, while his mother, born of a commissioner in the 
Victualling Office, was described by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence as “ill-bred and coarse in her manner.” We need 
not, then, lose heart; have we not good ground for 
hoping that, in the very next generation, the “ mob” afore- 
said will provide us with a fairly satisfactory supply of 
the “real thing”? Nay, perchance, a supply even in 
excess of the demand ! 

“War and women!” our typical aristocrat was wont 
to exclaim: “War and women! These are in reality the 
only fit interests for a man.” Yea, his love for war was 
wonderful, passing even the love of women. “ The thing 
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I love most,” he wrote, “is war. I have done so all my 
life.” And to this intense passion he united a becoming 
fervour for religion, “and when I mention religion,” he 
would doubtless have said with the Rev. Mr. Thwackum, 
“T mean the Cristian religion ; and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion; and not only the 
Protestant religion, but the Church of England.” He, 
in fact, founded and endowed a chapel where they had 
“almost a cathedral service,” and for which he secured a 
clergyman who led tke singers “ with a fine, full voice.” 

Will it be believed, after all this, that our tip-top 
aristocrat could actually pen these words: “Oh, Lord, 
what fools these bishops are!” Procul 0, procul este, 
profani. 

The reader is warned in the preface that many of 
the reminiscences may prove “ but trivial and even com- 
monplace,” and we must confess that, amidst much that 
is interesting and amusing, there is chronicled some very 
small beer indeed, so small that the most high-sounding 
names fail to give it either strength or substance. But 
the style in which the volume is written is, throughout, 
clear, bright, and vigorous; while tke kind heart of the 
writer is made manifest on every page, and it is re- 
freshing to find how readily her admiration has been 
aroused for many whose rank, aims, and opinions differed 
widely from her own, notably in the case of one really 
“great politician.”—Richard Cobden. 





EARLY ENGLISH PRINTERS. 


THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND BOOKBINDERS of Westminster 
and London from 1476 to 1535. By E. Gordon Duff, M.A. 
Oxon., sometime Sandars Reader in Bibliography in the 
University of Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 
5s. net. 

TuE introduction of the printing-press into England 

in the reign of Edward IV. opened a rcw era in 

our history. It removed old obstacles to the spread of 
ideas and, more than any other material cause, made the 

Reformation possible. The patient scholars who study 

the early English press are justified, therefore, in think- 

ing their subject important as well as full of curious in- 
terest. Like most historical themes, however, the story 
of English printing has not been studied with scientific 
thoroughness until within recent years, and then only by 

a few men inspired by the zeal of the late Henry Brad- 

shaw, the Cambridge librarian. Of those few Mr. Gordon 

Duff is the admitted leader, and in his Cambridge 

lectures, now published in a compact volume, he gives 

the first precise and authentic history of the early London 
printing trade that has yet been written. The specialist 
will be astounded at the mass of new information which 

Mr. Duff has collected by many years of diligent re- 

search ; the ordinary reader will be charmed by tke lucid 

and authoritative style of the book, which proves Mr. 

Duff to be master of his subject. 

The chapter on our first printer, William Caxton, is 
typical. His earliest dated book, printed at Westminster, 
was The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres, finished 
on November 18, 1477. But Mr. Duff thinks that Cax- 
ton settled at the sign of the “Red Pale ”—on what is 
now the site of the Wesleyan Methodist headquarters— 
early in 1476, and that he began by issuing little pam- 
phlets and poems which were sure to sell. Caxton 
printed about twenty-one books before the end of 1478, 
and sixteen of these were small volumes, including what 
were then the popular allegories of John Lydgate, such 
as The Churl and the Bird or The Horse, the Sheep, and 
the Goose. It is probable, then, that one of these trivial 
things was really the first English printed book. Caxton 
had not been long at work when a competitor arose in 
the person of John Lettou, the first printer in London 
as distinct from Westminster. Even Mr. Duff does not 
know who John “the Lithuanian” was, but he was 
evidently a skilled printer who had been well trained in 
some foreign printing-office, and his. type came from 
Rome, where it had been used in 1479 by a printer named 


Jotn Bulle of Bremen. “ His work,” says Mr. Duff, “is 
certainly better than Caxton’s, his type much smaller 
and neater, and the page more regularly printed.” Cax- 
ton died in 1491 and was succeeded in business by 
Wynkyn de Worde ; Lettou took into partnership William 
de Machlinia and after a few years disappeared, while 
William a little later-—as Mr. Duff thinks—transferred 
his business to John Pynson, who became Henry VII.’s 
official printer. With these five pioneers, whose works 
are now worth far more than their weight in gold, Mr. 
Duff deals very fully, and he continues the story to the 
Reformation—or, to be exact, to the death of Wynkyn 
de Worde in 1535. 

It has often been remarked that the first books 
printed in England were immeasurably superior to later 
productions—that our printing seemed to grow worse 
instead of better as time went on. Mr. Duff is, we be- 
lieve, the first to supply the true explanation of this sin- 
gular fact. It is—as Mr. Chamberlain will be interested 
to know—that the early printers enjoyed Free Trade, 
while their successors had Protection. In 1484, under 
Richard III., an Act was passed giving foreign printers 
and stationers absolute liberty to reside and to trade in 
England and to import books. The result was that 
skilled foreigners settled here and developed the printing 
industry. Mr. Duff points out that of forty-five men 
known to us as printers and stationers before 1510, all 
but three—Caxton, Hunte of Oxford, and W. Bretton— 
were immigrants. He has collected an abundance of 
new facts concerning these foreign printers, publishers, 
and booksellers, and incidentally throws new light on the 
importation of English Bibles and Testaments from the 
Low Countries under Henry VIII. The work of these 
immigrants was, on the whole, very creditable, though 
England, being a poor country, did not offer such a 
market for fine printing as Italy, France, or the German 
cities. But as the years passed, Englishmen learned the 
craft and became jealous of the foreigners. Other 
trades were jealously protected and English printers 
demanded the same dubious privilege. At length in 
1534 the Act of Richard III. was repealed, the importa- 
tion of bound books was prohibited, and the privilege of 
retailing books was limited to natives and denizens. 
Possibly, as Mr. Duff suggests, the object of the last 
clause was really to strengthen the hands of the authori- 
ties in suppressing the controvergal books—Bibles and 
the like—sent over from Antwerp. But its effect was to 
abolish foreign competition. Mr. Duff sums up the con- 
sequences thus: 

“The fifty years of freedom, from 1484 to 1534, not only 
brought us the finest specimens of printing we possess, 
but compelled the native workman, in self-protection, to 
learn, and when competition was done away with, his 
ambition died also. Once our English printing was pro- 
tected, it sank to a level of badness which has lasted, with 
the exception of a few brilliant experiments, almost down 
to our own day.” 

Such a statement from an impartial scholar, who has 
ne thought of touching on present controversies, deserves 
attention. 





SENSATIONS IN COURT. 


NOTABLE TRIALS. By R. Storry Deans. London: Cassell. 6s. 


“THe Newgate Calendar is very instructive.” These 
words of wisdom come from the writings of Marjorie 
Fleming; and she might have added that out of the 
Newgate Calendar, the State Trials,and_ other such records 
may be extracted some very entertaining short stories. 
Mr. Storry Deans has amused himself, and will amuse 
others, by stringing together a fairly representative collec- 
tion of “causes célébres” civil and criminal. We say 
“stringing together” advisedly, for there is a lack of 
method in his arrangement which prevents the book from 
having any particular value from the point of view of 
law, history, or criminology. Charles Peace is sand- 
wiched between Horne Tooke and John Hampden: we 
begin with the trial of Madeleine Smith, at Edinburgh, in 
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Perrys in 1661 for a murder that was never committed, 
and then back to the “Manchester Martyrs” of 1867. 
Popular excitement seems to have as much weight in 
guiding Mr. Deans’ choice as an elaborate chain of proof 
or an epoch-making decision in constitutional law. But 
he seeks mainly for “human interest,” as he duly warns 
us in his preface; and so he can justify the presence of 
Peace, who was rather a notable criminal than the hero of 
a notable trial, and of Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, the 
main interest in whom lies in the manner of his death. 
No excuse, however, is needed for telling at some length 
the marvellous story of the Claimant, which will ever re- 
main one of the wonders of the world. There will always 
be a warm corner in every lawyer's heart for the corpulent 
butcher who kent the courts busy for nearly seven years, 
bore a cross-examination of sixteen days, put forward a 
witness who was cross-examined for eleven, gave Coleridge 
enough to speak about for fourteen days and Kenealy for 
forty, kept a civil trial going for a hundred and two days 
and a ccriminal for a hundred and eightv-eight, and 
divided a nation over what now seems to have been a ludi- 
crously transparent fraud from the very beginning. His 
ten years of penal servitude must have been a blessed 
and all too short period of peace and calm: and it is onlv 
to be regretted that he ultimately laid down his halo of 
mystery by a commonplace confession. Mr. Deans gives 
simply and effectively a few of the salient points of the 
story: a short general history of the case, a few extracts 
from the cross-examination, and occasional comments on 
the reputations made and lost dutring the case. in which 
he does not spare the unhappy Dr. Kenealy. Mr. Deans’ 
comments, however, are not as a rule worthy of the oc- 
casion. They enunciate platitudes with an engaging air 
of simplicity: 

“Murder is never justifiable, rarely excusable, always re- 
grettable: most people when they have said ‘ Murderer!’ 
think they have uttered the last word of reproach. But 
there are degrees of guilt and of infamy. There is murder 
by duelling—bad enough, in all conscience—un-Christian 
enough, in all conscience. There is murder by the man 
who, in a drunken fit, lifts knife or bludgeon. ." 


There are also other kinds of murder, and so we are led 
by gradual stages to the case of Dr. Pritchard, who, in 
1865, poisoned his mother-in-law and his wife. That 
case is chiefly remarkable as an illustration of hypocrisy 
and of the effects of antimony; but from the point of 
view of medical jurisprudence it pales before the Palmer 
case, into which Mr. Deans goes with a completeness that 
will satisfy the most morbid taste. But the book is bv 
no means a chamber of horrors. Peace was a merry 
rogue, and his history will bear comparison with anything 
imagined by Sir Conan Doyle. His musical parties, his 
violin. his passion for sacred music, his popularity in the 
best Blackheath circles, his daring burglaries and exciting 
escapes, his murders, and his amazing leap from an ex- 
press train, made him one of the most respected criminals 
of the century. Judge Jeffreys is illustrated by his con- 
duct of the trial of Dame Alice Lisle at the Bloody As- 
size which followed Monmouth’s rebellion in 1685; the 
manners and customs of the post-Revolution period are 
shown to us in the trial of Lord Mohun for the murder 
of Mountford, after the attempted abduction of Mistress 
Bracegirdle (without which no summary of the “State 
Trials” would be complete), and by the less famous case 
of Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, which was not, 
strictly speaking, a case at all; and John Hampden and 
Horne Tooke come in as epoch-makers in political liberty. 
A few more murders, some piracies, and a summary of the 
great Douglas Cause, which engaged the attention of Bos- 
well (in relation to whom we must enter a protest in pass- 
ing against the adjective “ ineffable”) make up the tale of 
Mr. Deans’ random selections. There is an air of “ book- 
making” over the whole production and the pictures 
would be more at home in a magazine story; but Mr. 
Deans is quite right in assuming that such a work, from 
the very nature of the subject, cannot be anything else but 
interesting reading. J. W. 





MEMOIRS OF AN EARLY VICTORIAN 
MUSICIAN. 


MusICAL REMINISCENCES AND ImpRESssIONS. By John Francis 
Barnett. London: Hodder and Stoughton. ros, 6d. net. 
RARELY is the reviewer confronted with a book more ex- 
quisitely simple than this, even in the region of auto- 
biography, where vanity is wont to stalk unchecked. 
Among the leading musicians of the sixties and seventies 
in England none “ plays at greatness” with more enter- 
tainment for the modern spectator than the composer of 
that once popular oratorio, “ The Ancient Mariner.” They 
were pigmies in those days, and J. F. Barnett was one of 
the smallest in the company. Yet the nearness of their 
period and the remoteness of its characteristic aspirations 
from those of our own generation lend a queer interest to a 
study of the men and the times. The narrative of these 
memoirs bears into its course such names as Sir George 
Macfarren, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir Michael Costa, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, men who tilted bravely in the jousts of 
musical fame in those days, and knights the glint of 
whose weapons, dim as it has become with the passing 
years, is noc altogether extinguished from the musical 

horizon of our own day. 

Mr. J. F. Barnett was born in the year of Queen 
Victoria’s accession to the throne; he played at the Han- 
over Square Rooms; he was present at the birth of the 
Guildhall School and the Royal College of Music. 
Among the singers who made his music popular were Sims 
Reeves, Santley, Titiens, and Patey. He had the good 
fortune to hear Schréder-Devrient: sing Schumann’s “ Ich 
grolle nicht.” His book contains here and there a fact 
or a picture of universal interest, but in the main it rests 
upon a solid foundation of ineptitude, and the vulgarity of 
its diction may be perceived in the following account of a 
trivial in ident which took place after a performance of 
Beethoven’s fugue for strings in B flat: 

“T recollect once, after the concert in which this fugue 
had been performed, the late Bernsdorf, the celebrated 
musical critic, speaking to me about it and using in English 
a very strong and characteristic expression in condemnation 
of it. This he further emphasied by prefixing to it a 
word frequently used to give vent to one’s feelings, and 
commencing with the fourth letter of the alphabet.” 

Again and again is the reviewer exposed to the temptation 
of imitating the celebrated Bernsdorf as he ploughs his 
way through these pompous pages. Again and again on 
the pointless introduction of great personages is he re- 
duced to the necessity of curbing a natural indignation by 
reflecting that after all, vanity is not the exclusive badge 
of the great and anecdotage is a comparatively harmless 
malady. Calmed by such considerations he may read 
complacently, even with a smile, of how, on returning 
from a visit abroad, Barnett lost his ticket between Folke- 
stone and Charing Cross and had to pay his fare again; 
how Barnett’s uncle lost a purse containing sixty pounds 
in bank-notes and found it in the lining of a mattress; 
and how Barnett named one of his works “ Ouverture Sym- 
phonique ” because he “considered the music to be sym- 
phonic in character.” The account of Barnett’s ac- 
quaintance with Rubinstein viewed in this chastened frame 
of mind will afford genuine satisfaction to the critic: 

“The first time I met him was in the artists’ room at a 
Philharmonic Concert at the Hanover Square Rooms. I 
was indulging in a glass of sherry between the parts, and 
I invited him to take one with me; but he said, ‘On no 
account before playing,’ as he was due for a concerto in 
the second part. 

“On another occasion I saw him at the house where he 
was staying in London. I think Carl Rosa was there, too, 
and both of them were smoking cigarettes. Rubinstein 
offered me one, which, of course, I accepted.” 

Of course. One of the charms of these memoirs lies in 
the ease with which, after reading a few pages one may 
guess pretty accurately what the author would do on any 
given occasion. When he visited Dresden, of course the 


painting that left the most permanent impression on his 
mind was the Sistine Madonna. When a Schubert manu- 
script had been mislaid, of course he lamented the loss, 
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not for what the world had lost of Schubert, but for what 
Barnett had lost in time and trouble in working on the 
missing sheets. 

It is said that in the history of the world only one 
man is known to have existed who could draw a perfect 
circle without the aid of compasses. Mr. Barnett in these 
memoirs achieves a distinction hardly less remarkable—he 
has drawn a perfect circle of vanity, and within the radius 
of that circle he has generously included the mention of 
numerous friends who, it may be expected, will be prompt 
in expressing their grateful recognition. 





THE NEAR EAST. 


BYPATHS IN THE BALKANS. By W. V. Herbert (Captain Frede- 
rick William von Herbert). London: Chapman and Hall, 
tos. 6d. net. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE Hoty Lanp. By the Rev. C. T. Wilson. 
London: Murray. 12s, net. 

It is not often one reads an interesting book about foreign 

lands. On the face of it this seems strange. You do not 

expect to be d/asé about what you do not know. But 
people are really much more interested in things they know 
already. It requires great gifts to create a vivid impres- 
sion about the unknown. We know what happens when 
our friends go abroad for the summer holidays. They 
may be most satisfactory correspondents in an ordinary 
way, but once get them out of England and their letters 
degenerate into guide books. They always choose the 
things to tell us we do not want to know; and it is the 
same with travellers who write books. They talk about 
the bad food in the hotels, the trains they have missed ; 
they give us statistics of the mileage of telegraph wires 
and a list of the animals they have killed. Above all, 
they describe the scenery, piling epithet upon epithet, 
colour upon colour, and succeed in giving no impression 
at all. We think descriptions of scenery should be strictly 
reserved for poets. Travellers ought to have something 
of the poetic faculty. It is that which gives a touch ot 
greatness to Kothen.and The Bible in Spain. Very likely 
the impressions they leave are not true; they may be only 

Kinglake and Borrow’s impressions, too romantic for the 

real world, even of Spain or the East, but, at any rate, 

they are vivid and they remain. 

We think the easiest way of producing a clear impres- 
sion of a foreign country is to compare it with your own, 
as Mr. Hamerton does in French and English. He takes 
as his basis of comparison qualities and institutions com- 
mon to both France and England, and one really must 
be stupid not to know more about France at the end than 
one did before. After all, one of the reasons we want 
to read about foreign lands is to know how they stand in 
comparison with our own. 

A little more poetry or a little more comparison would 
not have come amiss in the books before us. They pour 
forth a torrent of isolated facts which have no underlying 
principles to unite them. The result is bewildering, par- 
ticularly as the facts sometimes contradict one another. 

Bypaths in the Balkans is a collection of articles, 
differing so curiously in style that one would hardly guess 
they were written by the same man. There is one on 
Plevna full of the ordinary guidebook reflections. Half- 
way through an odd paragraph about love introduces 
itself @ propos of nothing at all. One or two, particularly 
“A Hero’s Tomb,” dealing with the disappearance of 
Prince Alexander, are written in a highly-coloured, rather 
bombastic vein. Then there is an extremely interesting and 
sober account of the Bulgarian army. Captain von Her- 
bert compares its organisation with our own, on the whole 


‘to the advantage of Bulgaria. Indeed, her army sounds 


Utopian, if there are armies in Utopia. There is no 
drunkenness, no stealing, no gambling, no betting on 
horses, no ragging, and no smoking. There are beautiful 
artistic barracks, with large looking-glasses, which made 
Captain von Herbert blush for the barracks of England. 
The war department is economically worked. There is 
universal military service, and it is popular in all ranks; 


a large proportion of the Bulgarian army are Turks, and 
they make excellent soldiers. Captain von Herbert tells 
us that Turkish influence is growing, he Joes not explain 
why. After an absence of twenty years he notices a 
great increase in the use of the Turkish language. Bul- 
garian actors prefer to act Bulgarian plays to Bulgarian 
audiences in Turkish. ‘There are interesting articles on 
gipsies and music. The Balkan nations are still in the 
stage of producing ballads, fairy tales, and folk songs. 
Captain von Herbert describes an alluring gipsy girl of 
fifteen singing a vampire ballad in a _ blood-curdling 
manner. (We think it might have been wiser to have 
refrained from giving a translation.) She had just com- 
mitted a successful murder, and we may hope that a 
land in which such excellent ballad subjects are of daily 
occurrence may long continue to produce that most de- 
lightful form of literature. It is melancholy to hear that 
The Belle of New York has pushed itself into Philip- 
popolis. The last article, “ Stranded,” relates an exciting 
adventure which befel the author. It would have been 
more interesting if it had been frankly autobiographical in 
form and written in a rather less fervid style. 

On Sunday mornings in our childhood there were 
read to us from a blue book descriptions of the methods 
of water-carrying and ploughing at present in vogue in 
Palestine, and these were compared by means of texts 
from the Old Testament with those employed by the 
ancient Hebrews. On hot days this book made us 
very drowsy. We think Mr. Wilson’s Peasant Life in the 
Holy Laud has too mutch of the aridity of a missionary 
text-book. ‘The minute description of the yokes used for 
the oxen, or the locks on the Fellahin’s door, are weari- 
some. An exact description of the steam-engine or the 
electric light system in London would add nothing worth 
having to a foreigner’s impression of England. Mr. 
Wilson sometimes tantalises us with a statement which he 
does not fully explain. We are told two or three times 
that the country is getting poorer. We should like to 
know why, and we should particularly like to have heard 
more of the Druses. We read that the women are ad- 
mitted into their inner and most secret circle of “ Wise,” 
or initiated. This seems to us exceptional, not for the 
East only, but for the West. It seems a pity that Mr. 
Wilson did not restrict his range of subjects and give 
more detail toeach. The ordinary traveller who scampers 
through the country may be excused for superficial ob- 
servation, but a missionary has ample opportunities for 
getting knowledge worth having of the people themselves. 
There is, however, much that is extremely interesting in 
the book, particularly the chapters dealing with the 
domestic life of the peasantry. 





THE STUDY OF MYCOLOGY. 


Text-Book oF Funct. By George Massee, Principal Assistant 
(Cryptogams), Herbarium, Kew. London: Duckworth and 
Co. 6s. 


THE influence that science has exerted during the last 
fifty years upon the manufacturing industries of the world 
has been enormous, and it is interesting to observe to 
what a height of prosperity they have been brought by 
the applied results of scientific investigation. Many 
believe that now science has been brought to bear upon 
agriculture, that art will throw from it the depression 
under which it has been labouring for so long, and once 
again become a profitable occupation, to such an extent 
that there will be an opportunity for finding work for the 
large number of unemployed. The practice of agricul- 
ture to-day is as different from what .t was yesterday as 
are present-day methods of traction from the old stage 
coaches of the past. 

Agricultural scientists have been at work and the 
results of their labours have had, and will have, an enor- 
mous influence in increasing the productiveness of our 
land. It is now required of our agriculturists that they 
should know something of Chemistry, Geology, Biology, 





* Laws of Breeding, and Mycology. It is not only necessary 
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for them to understand the cultivation of useful plants, but 
it behoves them to have a knowledge of those forms of 
vegetable life, which, by their presence, cause loss to the 
crops. In certain directions students of agriculture re- 
quire more a general working knowledge of some of the 
branches of the studies they pursue, rather than an 
accumulation of a large number of exact details; and un- 
doubtedly this is so with Mycology. A general classifica- 
tion of the various fungi is required, with an outline of 
the life-circle of such plants, as far as is known, which 
are likely to cause damage on the farm. In some branches 
of this study investigations have only been carried up to 
a certain point, beyond which it is only possible to form 
conclusions from analogous forms. A capital text-book 
for such students is The Text-Book of Fungi, by George 
Massee, as it brings into line the many discoveries of 
recent years and, moreover, it is intended “to serve, in 
some measure, as an introduction to those comparatively 
new lines of research ” and also to indicate where fuller 
information may be obtained. The research work of such 
botanists as De Bary, Brefel, Hartog, Trow, Adams, 
Blackman, and Klebs, to mention but a few, is discussed, 
and special reference is made to the biological and mor- 
phological aspects of the subject, associated with the 
name of Marshall Ward. It is shown how many of the 
ideas advanced by these scientists are conflicting, this being 
perhaps most noticeable in respect to the question of 
sexual reproduction, but this may be accounted for by 
the probability of the idea being correct that “ it is even 
possible that sexual reproduction may not be constant in 
the same species.” The subject is treated from the mor- 
phological, biological, physiological, and pathological 
standpoints respectively, but one of the mast interesting 
chapters for the agriculturist, coming under the last-men- 
tioned division, is that which deals with “ Legislation 
and the Spread of Plant Diseases Caused by Fungi,” the 
facts given being of great importance to the tiller of the 


soil. 





PICTURESQUE BRITTANY. 


Arthur G. Bell. 
Bell. London: 


With illus- 


By Mrs. 
Dent. 


by Arthur G. 


BRITTANY. 
colour 


PICTURESQUE | 
trationd in 
ros. 6d, 

Wirn author and artist so well-known as Mrs. and Mr. 

Arthur Bell we need not labour the literary and artistic 

charm of their work, which has full scope in Picturesque 

Brittany. Nor need we emphasise the artistic side of this 

ancient territory, nor draw attention once more to the 

superstitions which have, undoubtedly, an interest from 

many points of view. Brittany is, we fear, becoming a 

little overdone without the dark side of its picture being 

shown in its full depth. Mrs. Bell draws attention to it 
more emphatically, perhaps, than do other visitors, but 
she seems to forget it again in making her fond adieux. 

Drunkenness, cruelty, and gross superstition appear to be 

palliated under the kindly description of “unworldly 

devotion to primitive ways.” “The childlike faith that is 
the purifying leaven of their simple lives” is contrasted 
with “ the growing scepticism of their French neighbours ” ; 
whereas we ought to remember that it is such dark super- 
stition as may be found in the Land-of Pardons, which 
causes scepticism i. thinking minds. Under the “Pardon 
of St. Ronan,” Mrs. Bell says: “The Pardon de la Grande 

Tromenie” has “a subdued joyousness peculiarly its own, 

unmarred by any of the gruesome and painful sights gene- 

rally seen at such times in Brittany.” 

“The Bretons,” says Mrs. Bell in one place, “ really 
care more for the unseen than the seen; they are most of 
them quite indifferent to what they eat and to the miser- 
able surroundings in which they often live, but they love 
the little chapels in which they pray. These chapels are 
their true homes, in many cases the only ones in which 
thev can be sure of rest and peace.” But this indifference 


makes them careless of the sufferings of the lower 


creatures, the wine-shop competes with the :bape in the 





matter of the “true home,” and the grossest of material 
beliefs largely represents the Breton idea of the unseen. 
The picturesque is a curse if it blind us to the need for 
real progress in spiritual life; and the worship of earlier 
habits and phantoms may become a temptation and the 
most serious obstacle to a people’s progress. 





A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


TRANSLATION. 
ANACREON. Translated by Thomas Stanley. With a preface 
and notes by A. H. Bullen. Illustrations by J. R. 
Weguelin. 


Tuis is a reprint of Stanley’s translation of the Anacreon- 
tea, and was first published with the Greek text in 1892. 
Mr. Bullen’s preface gives a short life of Thomas Stanley, 
and an account of the chief MSS. and translations of the 
Anacreontea. The notes collate other renderings from 
poets of all ages from Ronsard to Leconte de Lisle. 

It is not without interest to note that Stanley’s Ana- 
creon made its appearance in 1651, just three years later 
than the Hesperides of Herrick, that most Anacreontic of 
all English poets. It thus seems to close an epoch; for 
while the English lyrists, from Greene onwards, often 
drew their inspiration from the Amacreontea, we find that 
after Herrick and Stanley these fall into an oblivion which 
was to last until the dawn of the romantic movement. 

Following England’s last great song writer, Stanley 
seems prim and staid; if, however, we compare one 
of his versions with those of John Addison, who pub- 
lished a translation of the Amacreontea in 1735, we shall 
see how much of the singing note of the lyric age still 
lingers. 

Stanley’s translation of the famous Ode XLIII. 


begins : 
“Grasshopper thrice happy! who 
Sipping the cool morning dew, 
Queenlike chirpest all the day, 
Seated in some verdant spray. 


Ageless, ever singing good, 
Without passion, flesh or blood, 
Oh, how near thy happy state 
Comes the gods to imitate.” 
This becomes in the hands of Addison: 
“On thy verdant throne elate, 
Lovely insect! there in state 
Nectar’d Dew you sip and sing, 
Like a little happy king. 
. . . . 


By the roses thou’rt carest, 
Thou’rt by golden Phoebus blest, 
He indulged thy tuneful voice, 
Age ne’er interrupts thy joys, 
Wisest offspring of the earth, 
Thou for nothing car’st but mirth, 
Free from pain and flesh or blood, 
Thou’rt almost a little god.” 

This is a very fair example of Stanley’s style. Some 
phrases (“ ageless, ever singing, good,” for example) have 
a directness of expression which links him with Her- 
rick ; while in others we notice a certain stiffness of move- 
ment, foreign alike to Herrick and the Amacreontea, the 
first symptom of the tendency which culminates in the 
lumbering circumlocutions of such versifiers as John Addi- 


son. 





CLosED Doors. By the Author of “ A Landon Girl.” London: 

Rivers. 3s.6d 

Closed Doors is a clever impressionist story dealing 
mostly with disreputable and exceedingly vulgar people. 
The anonymous author gives rapier-thrusts into some of 
the hollow and dishonest social conventions of our day, 
and she has created characters which will have more than 
a butterfly existence. The homesickness and the rebel- 
lious misery and the other suffering which beset those 
who tread the primrose path are sufficiently exposed in this 
story of port Nina Gibson and her child. 
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FICTION 
NOTES ON NOYELS, 


\pnoTts VERNEY, By R. Macaulay. London: Murray. 6s. 
RHODA IN BETWEEN. By E.R. Punshon. London: Lane. 6s. 
SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE Jonny, By Anne Warner, London: 

Gay and Bird. gs. 

My ATLANTIC BripE. By Herbert Russell. London: Digby 

Long. 6s, 

Abbots Verney is in many ways a somewhat remarkable 
novel; well-written in excellent English, it is interesting 
mainly as a clever analysis of two jarring temperaments— 
those of Colonel Ruth and his brilliant young heir and 
grandson, Verney Ruth. All the characters are alive, but 
these two men, especially, are incisively drawn, and the 
author retains his grip of them to the end. Colonel 
Ruth is proud of his grandson, but distrusts him—often 
against his own better judgment. The old man fears to 
find in the youth the faults which years before had first 
led the boy’s father from the straight path of honour, 
which to the old soldier is more than life itself. Verney 
himself is haughty and sensitive, and his grandfather's 
injustice leads him to welcome with open arms his own 
father, Meyrick Ruth, when that prodigal presents him- 
self at Oxford during Verney’s undergraduate days, and 
for a while the latter is strongly attracted to this fascina- 
ting but unprincipled parent. ‘The different conduct and 
ideals of each of the three generations are described with 
genuine skill, and the cloud of misunderstanding is occa- 
sionally lifted, but never clears away. When Colonel 
Ruth dies Verney finds himself disinherited, but forgiven, 
whilst his father is placed beyond his reach by means of 
a conditional annuity. Much of the story passes in Rome, 
where Verney’s friendship with Rosamund Ilbert _pro- 
vides the only relaxation and lightness in his otherwise 
embittered and dreary life. Abbots Verney cannot be 
called cheerful reading, but it is a virile book, and one 
that is full of human interest. 

Miss Punshon tells her story nicely, but, nevertheless, 
it is rather a tedious tale and lifeless. Rhoda’s father, 
an insolent and rapacious rogue, is intolerable, and one 
wonders that his wife and her step-daughter bore with 
him as long as they did. Murray Randles does not carry 
conviction and Guy Verney is a stage hero; however, 
there are some diverting passages, and, old-fashioned as 
the style is, it is a pleasant contrast to the slip-shod 
vulgarity of that of much of the fiction which we are 
called upon to review. 


The third on our list this week is a slangily-written 
travel story by an American girl. ‘This is the kind of 
thing, provoked by a glimpse of the castle of Les 
Andelys, the heroine exclaims : 

“Well, is that the castle ? Great Scott! but it must have 
been big. It’s big yet, and the book said there was very 
little left to see. I’m beginning to lose faith in that book. 
Picturesque idea, having the park hide the ruins till you 
come right smash on to them. Clever people, the French; 
make everything put the best foot foremost.” 

This does not strike us as laughable, but we are assured 
that the book has had a success in America. 


My Atlantic Bride is the sea-faring chronicle of a 
melodramatic courtship. The lady lost her memory 
during her terrible experiences in a shipwreck, and when 
rescued was drifting in an open boat; her three com- 
panions (one her father) were all dead. “She was talk- 
ing to herself in hoarse, croaking notes, and her eyes 
glinted like basilisks as they reflected the bright spikes of 
light in their ceaseless rolling.” After enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the skipper of the Midnight (a snug little 
barque of 780 tons) for a week or so, she recovered her 
beauty and her attractiveness but not her memory. 
Several men fell in love with her, and there are of course 
some distressing contretemps before the inevitable happy 
ending is reached, when Marion Ismay rewards the 
devotion of young “Mr. Horton” with the gift of her 
hand and heart. 





AGRICULTURE. 


NOTES IN THE TOURAINE. 


AGRICULTURE is by no means so advanced in France as in 
this country, in many districts the most antiquated methods 
being in vogue, while the majority of the implements in use 
are identically similar in all respects to those used a century 
ago. We think, perhaps, the reason of this is that 
nearly all the farmers lack one of the essentials of success- 
ful cultivation, namely, capital, and they are forced to use 
the same implements year after year, as they do not possess 
the wherewithal to purchase new ones. Be this as it may, 
the fact remains that both the methods of farming adopted 
and the implements employed are out of date and old- 
fashioned. Harvesting is often performed altogether by 
hand, and in many localities such a thing as a threshing 
machine has never been heard of—much less seen. Mowing 
is more often than not done with the scythe, and sowing 
broadcast is more frequently practised than by means of a 
drilling machine. In some parts of France we were con- 
siderably struck with the utter ignorance of the farmer con- 
cerning the reasons for the various farm operations, and his 
absolute contempt for the science of farming. Whilst such 
a state of affairs as this exists farming will never progress, 
and until the French agriculturists adopt the newer and 
more up-to-date forms of cultivation we may expect a con- 
tinuance of the same old-fashioned and less _ profitable 
methods. 

France might be called the country of small farms, 
large holdings being the exception. The majority range 
in size from twelve to sixty acres, those consisting of about 
forty being the average. Under such a system as this the 
country abounds in a vast number of small occupiers of 
land, which for some reasons is to be greatly preferred to a 
few large landowners. It breeds a spirit of independence 
that is admirable, and these small farmers, being their own 
masters and under the rule of no one, constitute a class 
the like of which we do not possess in this country. The 
majority of the Touraine farmers are poor, many of them 
miserably poor, but they are independent, and this fact 
is discernible in their bearing and in their manners. The 
probability is that some of them are not so well off as 
many labourers in this coyntry in so far as their luxuries 
are concerned ; but, being their own masters, they have a 
considerably greater scope to rise in the world and to at- 
tain to higher and better positions. One frequently hears 
it said in England that the lot of a steady farm labourer 
is an enviable one; he has a good cottage, regular wages, 
and no worries and responsibilities. To some extent this 
is true, but, at the same time, it must be borne in mind 
that he is always liable to be dismissed at a week's notice, 
in which case he not only loses his position but his home. 
More than this, what chance has the average farm labourer 
of rising in the world? Practically none at all. Should he 
save a little money—a difficult enough task, in all con- 
science, with such slender wages—there is no farm he can 
rent, such as is the case in many continental countries, 
France in particular. One of the best ways of preventing 
the pitiful rush to the towns from the rural districts is the 
splitting up of large farms into small ones, thus giving to 
every man an opportunity of becoming his own master and, 
if he wishes it and possesses sufficient capital, his own land- 
lord. ; 

As a general rule, the man, his wife, and family work the 
farm, no outside help being requisitioned. W hen, how- 
ever, there is no family—not an unknown luxury in France 
—or when the holding is a fairly extensive one, labour has 
to be employed, and there exists in this district a somewhat 
curious system regarding the payment of the hands. In certain 
parts of Scotland there is a similar arrangement, but 
nowhere in England, so far as we are aware, does it exst. 
The men are provided with lodgings, food, clothes, and. in 
addition receive about three francs a week. This rule does 
not apply to the married men, when such are employed ; 
usually, however, when a man marries he takes a small 
farm, and does not continue to work any longer for a 
master. The above method of hire provides, perhaps, a 
very suitable training for the younger men, and certainly 
fills up the interval between leaving school and serving the 
term of three years in the army which every Frenchman 
is called upon to do; but it is undoubtedly open to grave 
objections. For one thing, it tends to destroy a man’s in- 
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dependence ; but as the arrangement does not usually con- 
tinue for more than a few years, thisis probably in practice 
of minor importance. A far graver charge against this 
system is its manifest liability to abuse. Under a good 
master we can quite conceive ot such a plan answering well, 
both for employer and employee ; but a bad master is able, 
by reason ot the power he possesses, to transform their lives 
into veritable heils. Some of the sleeping places we saw 
were more fit for pigs than men, and the tood and clothing 
were on a par. While this method, therefore, has certain 
advantages, its great drawback is that it lends itself so 
readily to abuse. 

One of the most striking and, to our mind, one of 
the saddest aspects of French rural life is the hard lot of 
the women folk. Here they have to work tremendously 
hard, in the majority of cases harder that the men; they 
have to take their regular place at the plough, at distribu- 
ting manure, and at all the many and varied branches of 
farm life. In the lower ranks they toil more laboriously 
and have longer hours than the men; their homes and their 
children are neglected, while they themselves speedily 
become coarse and vulgar. How could it be otherwise? 
Immediately the children are old enough they leave school 
and begin work. As far as we were able to judge from a 
long residence among them, the easier lot falls upon the 
men. They are the ones who always observe the feast days 
and who invariably take the produce to market. Under the 
present conditions in France, each man possessing his own 
tarm, we find that he and his family have to work harder 
than were they labourers toiling for a weekly wage. They 
are well aware, however, that the more work they put 
into their farms the better will be the results and the greater 
the profits, whereas there is this incentive lacking in the 
English labourer’s life. 

There is a rather curious system of farming, known as 
the métayage, practised extensively in the Touraine, 
although not to the same degree as formerly. The métayage 
system is really another name for co-operative farming. 
Under this arrangement the landlord furnishes the land, 
and usually the stock, while the tenant supplies seeds, im- 
plements, and labour. The produce is divided between the 
two as may be agreed upon; the method most commonly 
in use is for the profits to be equally divided. It is neces- 
sary when such a system is adopted for the landlord to be 
continually on the spot, in order to see that the tenant 
“plays the game.” According to the census of 1872, there 
were nearly 28,000,000 acres in the hands of metayers, 
while there were but 23,000,000 occupied by peasant 
holders. The usual size of the farms is from forty to one 
hundred acres, although larger ones are to be occasionally 
met with. 

Horses are an unknown luxury on many farms, espe- 
cially on the smaller ones of forty or less acres. Bullocks 
are mostly used for draught work, and very excellent they 
are for the purpose. They are exceedingly strong and able 
to draw enormous loads. The pace at which they travel is 
slow, but this is compensated for by the extra weight they 
are able to draw. They carry scarcely any harness, and 
reins are quite dispensed with. They are guided by means 
of a steel-pointed stick, with which they are prodded in the 
direction they have to go. There is a good deal to be said 
in favour of the use of bullocks for draught purposes ; they 
are strong, docile, and extremely sure-footed; they cost 
less to feed than horses, and when they have been in use 
for a few years they fetch a moderate price as beef. The 
cattle mostly used for the purpose are a cross between the 
Shorthorn and the local breed of the neighbourhood, the 
desire being to have beasts that are as large and powerful 
as possible, and yet, at the same time, ones that will ulti- 
mately make good butchers’ animals. 

Upon some of the larger farms mule-breeding is ex- 
tensively carried out, and we were led to believe it is a 
very profitable undertaking. It necessary in this cas 
to maintain both horses and asses, as it is impossible for 
hybrids to breed among themselves. The best class of mare 
for the purpose is one with good bone and fairly large, 
rather heavier than a fully-developed Hackney. The asses, 
too, require to be large and as broad-chested as possible. 
The mules are mostly bred for exportation to Spain, where 
they are much in demand, and where from £30 to £50 can 
easily be procured. Fora really first-class specimen as much 
as £70 is frequently paid. Some of the mules one sees are 
exceptionally fine animals, standing about 15 or 15.1 high. 
Mules for some purposes are very suitable indeed; they 
are swift, sure-footed, and upon the bad Spanish roads are 
invaluable. It seems almost impossible to tire them out, 


1S 


and they are more willing than any other beasts we know. 
They eat a good deal less than a horse and are able to 
perform as much work. 











GARDENING. 
PRUNING FRUIT TREES. 


THERE is certainly no subject of gardening that is more 
interesting than the pruning of fruit trees, and it cannot 
be disputed that, as far as crops are concerned, there is no 
cultural detail of greater importance. It is not merely 
possible, but easy for an operator to so manipulate his 
trees that they could not possibly produce any fruit, while 
it is by no means difficult for a skilful man to transform 
an unfruitful tree into a fruitful one by the aid of the knife 
in the branches and, perhaps, also in the roots. 

The most difficult part of pruning comes in the early 
stages of the life of the tree. When it is first planted it 
is comparatively common for the grower to be so anxious 
to have fruit that he declines to cut any growth back at 
all ; this will certainly lead to early fruition, but the crop 
will be poor and, in addition, the tree will be so stunted 
by the strain upon it that the chances are that it will not 
make any further progress for many years. The proper 
course to pursue is to devote the first and second seasons 
after planting to the establishment of a fine foundation, 
and, when this has been secured, the tree can be encour- 
aged to carry its burdens. It is customary to plant trees 
either two or three years old, and of such the branches 
ought to be cut in the spring following autumn 
planting and in the autumn following spring planting. 
Precisely how much wood ought to be taken out depends 
upon the condition of each individual tree, but it is almost 
invariably wise to reduce the branches by one-half or one- 
third. . This applies to all kinds and forms of trees. 

In the pruning of established trees the actual proce- 
dure must differ a little according to the kind that is being 
operated upon, but in all cases, except gooseberries, it 
is now time that work of this nature was completed. The 
reason that gooseberries are excepted is simply because 
birds are so partial to the buds that there is a danger that 
they will secure the whole lot if the trees are cut too early. 
If left until later, and the shoots are occasionally dusted 
with lime while they are wet, many of the buds will be 
preserved, and the pruning can be done when the increased 
quantities of food at the command of the birds will induce 
them to leave gooseberry buds alone. 

The primary object of the pruner should be to allow 
light and air to penetrate freely into all parts of the tree, 
not only during the winter time but also in the summer 
when the branches are carrying their leaves. When a tree 
has been thoroughly and properly pruned and thinned it 
should be possible for anyone to see easily between the 
branches ; as a rule we see nothing more than a thicket of 
leaves and stems, which must mean weakness in some direc- 
tion or another. To ensure this openness, it may be neces- 
sary to cut several branches clean out from the point of 
origination, and there need not be any hesitancy on the 
part of the worker, for although the appearance of the 
tree will be bare for a time afterwards, it will undoubtedly 
produce infinitely superior crops in succeeding seasons. 

When branches are cut out in the manner suggested, 
there is invariably one thing that the cultivator must keep 
in mind, and that is the almost absolute certainty 
that from the pruning cut several invisible buds will break 
and unless these are promptly rubbed out in the following 
April they will grow into a perfect thicket of useless, spray 
growth. Extension should always be allowed at the ex- 
tremities of the growths that are retained, but it is seldom 
wise to permit all the wood to remain, as it rarely ripens 
right up to the tip—here we find our guide, remove the 
unripe wood at the top, which can easily be distinguished 
by the paleness of the colour of the bark, as compared 
with that lower down the shoot. By cutting in this manner 
we practically limit our pruning to thinning out, and when 
this is done intelligently it brings excellent results, as it 
encourages the tree to assume something of its naturai 
habit of growth, and this is always advantageous in the 
matter of crop. 

There is one other point to which it is necessary to 
call emphatic attention, and that is to the particular bud 
that one ought to cut back to in all cases. In this matter 
we have to keep two things in view, the first of which is 
that the chosen bud is one that will produce an extension 
of growth and not a blossom, and that it is situated.on 
the outer side of the growth and not on the inner. It is 
imperative that what is termed a wood bud—flattened and 
pointed—be selected so as to ensure extension in the follow- 
ing season, and draw the sap along to swell up the fruit, 
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and it must be on the outer side of the branch, or the shoot 
produced will inevitably grow inwards, and thus tend to 
close up the centre of the tree and deprive the buds of 
light and fresh air, which are acknowledged to be essential 
to their ripening. It may be mentioned that the blossom 
bud is always round, and stands up somewhat from the 


stem, and the more we have of them the better will be our 
set of fruit unless the organs of fructification are destroyed 
by the cold when the flowers are expanded—a disaster 
which, unfortunately, often happens with pears. 





AN OLD FAVOURITE. 


An old favourite nursery tale, Puss in Boots, has been 
retold and pictured anew by H. M. Brock (The Fairy 


Library. George Newnes, Limited. 5s. net). It makes a 
large, handsome volume, bound in cloth boards, with 
outside cover design, and contains eight full pages in 
colour, the excellent illustrations being loosely mounted 


on dark grey paper, and thus easily detachable to adorn 


the nursery wall if desired. The pictures on the whole 
are admirably reproduced, although we noticed some 
slight confusion between one or two of the pictures and 


the text, notably in the dinner-table ones. 





MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


GoLp IMPORTs. 


THE situation in Lombard Street has again been some- 
what improved by substantial gold imports, and 
although withdrawals are still on an important scale 
the Bank gained £483,o00 up to Monday last, which 
closed the Bank week owing to the holidays. The 
actual receipts in four days were 41,138,000, Paris 
sending no less than £811,000, and the reserve will 
also be benefited by the bar metal purchased in the 
open market on Monday. Egypt continues to draw 
gold away, and also South America, but each day 
that passes without bringing a change in the Bank rate 
renders less probable the imposition of ahigher minimum. 
If 6 per cent. suffices for this year we shall not, I hope, 
have to contemplate an advance in the early part of 1907. 
At the same time it will not be wise to look for an imme- 
diate amelioration of the stringency when the new year 
comes in. Our gold stocks are still being threatened 
from various quarters, the Egyptian demand, for ex- 
ample, still being acute and the Indian Government 
may be compelled to purchase and earmark gold at 
any moment. The South American requirements 
cannot yet be over, some indeed think they have only 
just commenced, and while Argentina will unquestion- 
ably take less this year, Brazil is a new factor in the 
situation. Another Brazilian loan is to be raised in 
London—this time guaranteed by the Federal Govern- 
ment—and that may give Brazil the power to draw 
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A good many people 
base their hopes of an early return to more normal con- 
ditions on the probable repayment of the gold borrowed 
by New York, but that is an optimistic view hardly likely 
to be justified. I do not fancy the monetary stringency 
in New York will end with the present year, credit 
there having been dangerously overstretched, and Wall 
Street bankers are more likely to try to secure further 
gold supplies than to pay back that already obtained. 
The return to ease and comfort in London must, | 
think, be gradual, especially as the help afforded by the 
Bank of France is merely gold lent. Much of it could 
not have been sent by means of ordinary exchange 
operations and we may soon have to return the coin. It 
is said that three months’ bills have been placed 
with the Bank of France as security, and the 
exporters have agreed to redeem the paper with the 
metal lately obtained, or with French money. Either 
course may involve the re-export of the metal, and it is 
to be hoped by that time we shall be able to spare it. 

This week’s Bank return is naturally a rather bad 
one, the Christmas currency requirements having made 
further heavy inroads on the reserve. The latter shows 
a drop of £993,000, notwithstanding the receipts from 
abroad, and the total is now below 18} millions. 

The Bank has been doing a large business in dis- 
counts and loans, most of the January paper being 
sent to Threadneedle Street, and the market’s debt at 
the end of the year will certainly be very heavy. Its 
full extent will not be revealed by the next Bank 
return, as some important repayments will doubtless 
take place on Tuesday and Wednesday, January 1 
and 2. Discount rates have been very firm, and 
dealers have refused the best three months’ Bank bills 
under 6 per cent. Even the four months rate has not 
been much below 57 per cent., and the quotation for 
six months’ paper is about 5 per cent. The heavy 
sums daily borrowed from the Bank have kept the 
market fairly well supplied with funds, and up to 
Monday short loans could usually be secured at 
54 per cent., sometimes at rather less. Seven-day 
advances now take the borrower well into the new 
year, covering a good many days on which some large 
sums are due to the Bank, and money for a week is 
worth about 6 per cent. 


gold for along time to come. 


TREASURY BILLs. 


The Treasury has not been able to redeem either 
of the issues of Treasury bills which fell due for 
repayment during the past two weeks. One or two 
shrewd observers in the market thought that the 
necessary funds might have been borrowed from the 
bank for a few weeks pending the receipt of the early 
income-tax payments, but the total of about 4} millions 
was rather too heavy for this to be possible. The bills, 
however, were sold on very satisfactory terms from the 
taxpayers’ point of view and there is probably small 
doubt that the Japanese were again the principal buyers. 
Japanese balances are always invested in Government 
paper, and thus the Exchequer has saved considerably 
in the last year or two. Although the bills have been 
replaced it is again worth noting that no fresh issues 
have been necessary this year. The position of the 
Money market would have been far worse if the spend- 
thrift Tories had still been in office. They would cer- 
tainly have raised five or six millions on Treasury bi'ls, 
and all the money must have been borrowed from the 
Bank at a high rate of interest. 


Tue Stock EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT. 


Broken by the Christmas holidays, the past week 
has seen the creation of little fresh business in the 
Stock Exchange. Dealers, however, have had plenty 


to do in connection with the final Settlement for 1906, 
and they will not readily forget their experiences. As 
generally anticipated, several bankers were compelled 
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Books «: NEw YEAR PRESENTS. 


The Complete Works ot William Shake- 
speare, reprinted from the First Folio. 
With an Introduction by JOHN CHUR- 
TON COLLINS, M.A., D.Litt. 


This book is copiously illustrated with 
Photographs of scenes made famous 
by the great English Poet during his 
sojourn in Italy. 


‘*Tt matters not who reads this volume— 
the oldest ‘Parliamentary hand’ and 
the last successful candidate at a by- 
election can learn much to his edifica- 
tion and amusement by studying the 
conditions at ‘St, Stephen's in the 
Fifties.’ "— Zhe Spectator, 


‘“Mr. Lawton’s new bock on Rodin is 
the fullest and most illuminating that 
has yet appeared in English.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


“Mr. Trowbridge has undoubtedly the 
gift of transforming the dead bones of 
great historical personages into flesh 
and blood. He has, too, the power of 
giving us the very air of the times of 
which he writes.”— Zhe Literary World. 


The story of four distinguished French- 
women, whose lives, full of interest and 
adventure, were passed in the romantic 
period covered by the latter years of 
Louis XV., the reign of Louis XVI., the 
Revolution, the Empire, and the Resto- 
ration. 


These diaries are important Napoleonic 
documents. They give life-like glimpses 
of the great Emperor at the time of his 
sailing to Elba and St. Helena in 1814 
and 1815 respectively, and throw most 
vivid and interesting sidelights on his 
personality. 
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to withdraw large sums usually available for contango 
purposes, and the pressure was acute when loan 
arrangements were made on Monday last. The new 
account runs for nineteen days and no advances were 
made under 7 per cent. That was the rate for old loans 
and when fresh accommodation was sought the charge 
was 74 and even 8 per cent. Inside the House very 
heavy charges were exacted, and on the immense 
quantity of American paper carried over operators for 
the rise were compelled to give 10 to 12 per cent. and 
in exceptional cases 14 or 15 per cent. Some are said 
to have declined to agree to such extortionate charges, 
as they were called, and waited until Thursday in the 
hope that after Christmas lenders would feel more 
generous. But nothing was gained by delay and it 
would not have caused astonishment if the facilities 
offered on Monday had been refused later in the week. 
Dealers in other parts of the House had very similar 
experiences and 8 or g per cent. money with an occa- 
sional 12 or 14 per cent. on the most speculative stocks 
was quite common. The position was rendered the 
more disagreeable by the fact that making-up prices 
showed a fairly general and sometimes important 
reduction, and the less optimistic were prepared for a 
few failures. 


New YEAR PROSPECTS. 

It is difficult to speak of these until we see what 
course the Money market is likely to take ; but it would 
not sur} rise me if the recent order of things was just 
abouif « ersed. During the next two or three months 
the Cha icellor of the Exchequer should be able to 
bring thc sinking fund into very effective operation, 
and the result to Consols, Home Railways, and other 
investment stocks ought to be satisfactory. But in 
such things as American Railways, Canadian Pacifics, 
and Hudson’s Bays, where the speculation has un- 
doubtedly been carried too far, I consider afurther severe 
shake-out almost inevitable. Wall Street is the danger 
spotand the monetary troubles there will not come to an 
end this year. In the early spring they may be worse than 
ever. The market having been encouraged by increased 
dividends to prodigious feats in price raising, is now 
being overwhelmed with new capital issues, and Mr 
Secretary Shaw has been compelled to promise further 
relief. The legality of one of these issues, that of the 
Great Northern for 60 million dollars, is to be con- 
tinued, and this fact seems to be troubling some of the 
magnates, as a law case often upsets the best-laid 
plans. 

THROGMORTON. 


CoTTON TRADE IN 1906. 

Tuts has been the second year of great prosperity in 
the staple trade of Lancashire. Enormous sums of 
money have been again made. Employers are accu- 
mulating large reserve funds. Wages are higher than 
at any time in the history of the trade. Work is at full 
stretch—indeed, operatives are getting scarce, and it 
looks as if there will arise an acute stage in labour 
matters before next July. A feature is that work- 
people’s annual holidays have been lengthened to an 
average of thirteen days. The industry as a whole isin 
a flourishing state, but the prospects for 1907 are over- 
clouded by arrangements in progressfor a larger out- 
put of yarn and cloth whilst the demand is slackening 
in foreign countries. 


EPPS’S coma 


It forms a welcome delicacy for the morning and evening 

meal. A fragrant, delicious, and most healthful beveracée. 

As a food for qui‘e young chiidren it is admirable, toc. on 
account of its nourishing and strengthening qualities. 
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